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^HE  difcovery  of  America. conftitutes  the  moft  remark-.; 
able  era  in  the  hiftory  of  niodern  times,  and  is  no  lels 
intcrefting  to  the  republic  of  letters  than  to  the  political  and' 
commercial  world;^  While  the  boundaries  of  nature  were, 
enlarged  by  the  difcoverles  of  Columbus,  and  another  he- 
mifphere  was  added  to  the  globe,  the  ambition  of  princes,* 
and  the  avarice  of  merchants,  predeftihated  ‘  their  prey  : 
but'philofophy  alfo  found  an  objeft  adequate  to  its  inquiry; 
and  a  new  world  rifing  to  view,  in  which  nature  carried  on 
her  pperations  in  a  different  fcale,  and  exhibited  the  veget¬ 
able,  the  animal,  and  the  rational  kingdoms  in  new  forms 
of  organifation  or  modes  of  exiftence,  prefented  a  noble . 
Ipeftacle  to  the  contemplation  of  curiofity,  and  the  invefti-. 
gation  of  fcience.  If  natural  hiftory  received  a  prcdigio  a 
acceffion  to  its  bounds  and  extent;  thofe  of  civil  hifto^  were 
alfo  enlarged;  The  condition  of  men  in  the  favage  ftate, 
fornierly  known  or  fconjefkured  only  from  traditions  or 
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fables,  was  realifed  in  America ;  what  philofophy  had 
often  defiderated,  nations  appeared  in  the  nurfery  and  the 
cradle ;  and  the  human  fpecies  were  difcovered  in  the  firft 
period  of  their  exigence,  new  from  the  hand  of  nature. 
The  regular  efforts  towards  policy  and  refinement  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  Peru,  and  other  kingdoms  or  republics  of  America, 
mark  out  ftages  in  the  progrefs  of  civilization  unknown  to 
the  old  continent,  and  illuftrate  the  hifiory  of  human  inge¬ 
nuity  and  induftry  in  furmounting  the  obltacles  to  improve¬ 
ment,  and  rifing  from  the  rudenefs  of  untutored  nature  to 
a  cultivated  flate. 

'  Unfortunately  for  the  hifiorian  and  the  philofopher  the  firft 
difcoverers  of  America  were  not  attra^fed  by  curiofity,  but 
avarice ;  the  auri  facra  fames  was  their  ruling  pallion they 
furveyed  the  monuments  of  American  ingenuity  and  art 
with  the  apathy  of  Mammon,  as  deferibed  %  Milton,  who, 
even  while  leated  in  the  celellial  regions,  negle^fed  all  their 
fplendour,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  golden  pavement. 
While  the  conquerors  of  the  new  world  were  negligent  of 
its  antiqiiities  and  its  monuments,  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the 
firft  miinonaries  deftroyed  the  Mexican  paintings,  the  an¬ 
cient  archives  of  the  nation.  This  deftrudlion,  however, 
was  not  fo  general  as  has  been  imagined  by  modern  hifto- 
rians  ;  many  of  the  hiftorical  piftures  efcaped  the  fearch  of 
the  miflionaries,  and  ftill  lurvive :  and  partly  from  thefe, 
and  partly  from  the  accounts  of  the  early .  hiftorians,  na¬ 
tives  as  well  as  Spaniards,  fufficient  information  is  found, 
though  not  to  gratify  our  curiofity,  yet  greatly  to  enlarge  our 
acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  firft  hiftorian  of  America  was  Ferdinand  Cortes,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico.  The  four  long  epiftles  written  by 
this  famous  hero,  to  his  fovereign,  Charles  the  Fifth,  give 
an  account  of  the  conqueft,  and  contain  many  valuable  par¬ 
ticulars  coiicerning  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Mexicans. 
This  work  dc^  honour  to  its  author;  perhaps  he  reprelents 
hi$  own  aflions  in  too  favourable  a  light ;  but  if  he  had  had 
the  temerity  to  deceive  his  fovereign,  his  enemies,  who  pre- 
'  fented  fo  many  complaints  at  court  againfl  him,  would  not 
have  failed  to  reproach  him  with  fuch  a  crime. 

Francifeo  Lopez  de  Gomara  wrote  the  hiftory  of  New 
Spain  A.  D.  1554.  His  hiftorlcal  merit  is  confide rable  ;  he 
received  his  information  from  the  mouths  of  the  conquerors, 
and  from  the  firft  religious  milliunacies.who  were  employed 
in  the  converfion,  of  the  Mexicans.  But  he  is  fometimes 
inaccurate  and  credulous  $  and,  as  he  was  the  domefiic 
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chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his 'return  to  Spain,  he  labours  too 
much  to  magnify  the  merit  of  his  hero. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bernal  Diaz  del  CaA 
tillo  to  compofe  his  True  Hijiory  of  the  Conqueji  of  New  Spain. 
He  had  been  the  companion  of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and 
perils  ;  and  his  work  is  much  efteemed  for  the  fincerity  and 
limplicity  with  which  it  is  written.  He  was  an  eye-witneft 
of  all  that  he  relates ;  but,  being  illiterate,  and  having  writ¬ 
ten  many  years  after  theconqiielt,  his  narrative  is  inaccurate, 
prolix,  and  confufed. 

The  Anonymous  Conqueror  is  a  curious  work,  publilhed  in 
the  colledlion  of  Ramufio.  The  author  Was  a  companion 
of  Cortes;  his  name  unknown.  Without  attending  to  the 
courfe  of  hiftory,  he  relates  what  he  obferved  moft  remark¬ 
able  concerning  the  houfes,  temples,  fepulchres,  arms, 
drefles,  and  manners  of  the  Mexicans.  If  his  plan  had  not 
been  too  much  confined,  his  work  would  have  been  the  moft 
valuable  account  extant  of  Mexican  antiquities. 

jofeph  d’Acofta,  a  celebrated  Spanifh  jefuit,  publiflied,  in 
1589,  The  Natural  and  ' Moral  lii/lory  of  the  Indians.  The 
phylical  obfervations  contained  in  it,  on  the  climate  of 
America,  merit  attention ;  but  it  is  defeftive  in  many  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Befide  the  hiftorical  labours  of  the  miflionaries,  who 
were  employed  in  the  converfion  of  the  Indians,  many  of 
the  natives,  after  they  were  inftrufted  in  Spanifh  literature, 
contributed  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  and  annals  of  the 
American  nations.-  Among  the  moft  diftinguilhed  of  thefe 
is  Ferdinando  d’Alba  Ixtlilxochitl,  a  Tezucan,  and  a  lineal 
delcendant  froni  the  kinp  of  Acolhuacan.  This  noble  In¬ 
dian,  well  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  his  nation, 
wrote  The  Hiltory  of  New  Spain;  An  Epitome  of  the  Hil- 
tory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tezuco ;  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of 
theToltecas;  and  other  valuable  works.  Thefe  perform¬ 
ances  are  preferved  in  the  library  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
of  the’ Jefuits,  at  Mexico  ;  and  from  thefe  the  Abbd  Clayi- 
gero  has  felefted  fome  valuable  materials  for  his  hiftory. 
The  American  author  drew  his  accounts  from  the  hiftoti- 
cal  paintings  which  he  inherited  from  his  illuftrious  an- 
ceftors. 

Bartolom^  de  Las  Cafas,  the  firft  bifliop  of  Chiapa,  Ts 
well  known  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  memorials 
prefented  by  this  venerable  prelate  to  Charles  Vth  and  Phi¬ 
lip  lid,  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  have  been  pubiifhed  in  all 
the  languages  .of  Europe.  His  zeal  and  philanthropy  fome- 
times  tranlcended  the  bounds  of  diferetion ;  and  his  moft 
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valuable  manuferipts,  A  Hijlory  of  the  Climate  aiid  Soil  of  th 
Countries  of  America^  and,  A  General  Hijiory  of  America,  in 
three  volumes  folio,  are  now  loft. 

In  the  feventeenth  century  Antonio  de  Herrera,  royal 
hiftoriagrapher  lor  the  Indies,  is  the  moft  refpeftable  au¬ 
thority.  His  four  folio  volumes  on  the  hiftory  of  America 
have  been  tranflated  into  molt  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  ftrift  chronological  order  which  he  has  adopted  is  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  lovers  of  hiftory,  becaule  his  narrative 
is  frequently  interrupted  with  the  account  of  unconnedted 
occurrences;  yet  his  Decades  rank  among  the  moft  judicious 
and  ufcful  hillorical  collcdtions  on  the  fubjeft  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Juan  de  Torquemada,  a  Francifean  Spaniard,  publifhed  a 
hiftory  of  the  Indian  monarchy  in  1614,  in  three  volumes 
folio.  This  author  refided  in  Mexico  Irom  his  youth  to  his 
death ;  converfed  with  the  Mexicans  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years ;  collefted  a  number  of  ancient  pictures  and  excellent 
manuferipts ;  laboured  at  his  work  more  than  twenty  years ; 
and  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  antiquities  of  Mexico. 
But,  from  want  of  critical  Ikill  and  good  tafte,  he  abounds 
in  luperfluous  learning  and  childilh  recitals;  and, in  perufing 
his  voluminous  compilations,  the  reader  has  to  fearch  for 
gems  among  rubbifti. 

,The  Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft,  by  Antonio  de  Solis,  royal 
hiftoriagrapher  of  America,  is  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  hif¬ 
tory.  His  diftion  is  pure  and  degant ;  but  he  is  lels  ftu- 
dious  of  truth  than  embellifhment,  and,  from  his  zeal  to  ex¬ 
alt  Cortes  into  a  perfedl  charafter,  frequently  contradifts  the 
difbatches  written  by  that  hero. 

*  In  the  eighteenth  century  a  long  catalogue  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  of  French,  Englifli,  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemilh,  and 
Gefnian  authors  who  have  written  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of 
Mexico.  Among  thefe,  the  moft  celebrated  are  the.  Abbe 
Raiynal  and  Dr.  William  Robertfon,  concerning  whom 
our  author’s  fentiments  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
tradl : 


*  Among  modern  writers  oh  American  aSairs,  the  mofi  famous 
and  efteemed  are  the  Abbe  Raynal  and  Dr.  Robertfon;,  The  Abbe, 
bcfldes  fcveral  grols  deluiions  into  which  he  has  fallen  refpedling  the 
prcfentilace  of  New  Spain,  doubts  of  every  thing  which  is  faid  con¬ 
cerning  the  founding  of  Mexico,  and  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans.  Nothing,”  fays  he,  “  are  we  permittea^to  afiirm,  except 
that  the  Mexican  empire  Was  governed  by  Montezuma,  at  the  time 
that  the  Spaniards  landed  oh  the  Mexican  coaft.  ’  This  is  the  man¬ 
ner  of  fpeaking  of  a  philofopher  of. the  eighteenth  century.  Nothing' 
more  can  vve  be  permitted  to  affirm  ?  ^And  why  not  doubt  alfo  of  the 
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exiftcncc  of  Montezuma  ?  If  we  arc  permitted  to  affirm  this,  ai  it  is 
afcertained  by  the  teffimony  of  the  Spaniards  who  faw  that  kine,  we 
find  the  acteltation  of  the  fame  Spaniards  to  a  vail  many  other  things 
belonging  to  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Mexico  which  were  fccn  by  them, 
and  further  confirmed  by  the  depofitions  of  the  Indians  themfelves*^ 
Such  particulars  therefore  may  be  affirmed  as  pofitively  as  theexiftence 
of  Montezuma,  or  we  ought  alfo  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  it.  If  there, 
is  reafon,  however,  to  doubt  of  all  the  ancient  hiftory  pf  the  Mexicans, 
the  antiquity  of  moft  other  nations  iii  the  world  will  come  equally  in 
qucftion;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  another  hiftory,  the  events  of  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  greater  number  of  hiftoriahs  than  thofc  of 
the  Mcxicar.s ;  nor  do  we  know  that  any  people  ever  publifhed  fo  fe- 
vere  a  law  againft  falle  hillorians  as  that  of  the  Acolhuasy  mentioned  in 
our  eighth  book. 

‘  Dr,  Robertfon,  though  more  moderate  than  Raynal,  in  his  dht 
truft  of  their  hiftory,  and  turnifhed  with  more  Spanifh  books  and  ma-  . 
niifcripts,  has  fallen  into  more  errors  and  contradidlions  while  he  cn^ 
deavoured  to  penetrate  further  into  the  knowledge  of  America  and  the 
Americans.  To  make  us  defpair  of  being  able  to  obtain  any  toler* 
able  knowledge  of  the  inftitutions  and  cultoms  of  the  Mexicans,  he 
exaggerates  the  negligence  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  deftruftion 
made  of  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  that  nation  by  the  fuperftition 
of  the  firft  miflionarics.  “  In  confequence,”  fays  he,  of  this  fa¬ 
natical  zeal  of  the  monks,  we  have  totally  loft  every  intelligence  of 
the  moft  remote  events  contained  in  thefe  rude  monuments ;  and 
there  does  not  remain  a  Jingle  trace  of  the  policy  and  ancient  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  empire,  excepting  thole  which  are  derived  from  tradition, 
or  from  fome  fragments  of  their  hiftorical  piftures  which  efcaped  the 
barbarous  fcarch  of  Zumaraga.  It  appears  evident,  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  nations,  that  the  memory  of  paft  events  cannot  be 
long  preleryed,  nor  tranfmitted  with  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The 
Mexican  piftures,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  ferved  as  annals  of 
their  empire,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  one,  and  the  obfeurity  of  the  others,  we 
are  obliged  to  avail  ourfelves  of  fuch  intelligence  as  can 'be  gleaned 
from  the  imperfedl  materials  which  are  found  fcattered  in  the  Spanilh 
writers.”  But  in  thefe  aflertions  this  author  is  grievoufly  deceived ; 
for,  i!  The  materials  which  we  find  in  Spanilh  hillorians  are  not  fo 
imperfedt  but  we  may  form  from  them  a  probable,  though  not  alto¬ 
gether  an  authentic  hiftory  of  the  Mexicans,  which  will  appear  evi- 
dent  to  any  one  who  impartially  confults  them  all  that  is  necelTary 
is  to  make  a  feledlion.  2.  Nor,  in  the  writing  facb  a  hiftory,  is  it 
neceffary  to  ule  the  materials  of  the  Spanifli  writer^,  while  there  are 
lo  many  hiftories  and  memoirs  written  by  the  Indians  themfelves, 
of  which  Robertfon  had  no  knowledge.  3  Nor  are  the  hiftorical 
piflures  fo  few  in  number,  which  efcaped  the  fearch  of  the  firft 
miflionaries,  unlels  we  compare  thofe  which  remain  with  the  incre¬ 
dible  quantity  that  formerly  exifted,  as  may  eafily  be  underftood  from 
this  hiftory,  Torquemada,  and  other  writers.  4.  Neither  are  fuch 
pidlures  of  ambiguous  meaning,  except  to  Robertfon  and  thofe  who 
do  not  underftand  the  charadters  and  figures  of  the  Mexicans,  nor 
*  '  "  '  C  c  3  know 
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know  the  method  they  ufed  to  reprefent  things.  Our  writings  are  of 
doubtful  fignification  to  thofe  who  have  not  learned  to  read  them* 

At  the  time  the  miflionariesmade  that  unfortunate  burning  of  the  pic- 
turesy  many  Acolhuan,  Mexican^  Tepanecan,  Tlafcalan,  and  other 
hiftoriant  were  living,  and  employed  thcmfelves  to  repair  the  lofs  of 
thefe  monuments.  This  they  in  part  accoinplifhed  by  painting  new 
piAures,  or  making  ufe  of  our  charadlers,  which  they  had  learned, 
and  inflrufting,  by  word  of  mouth,  their  preachers  in  their  antiquity, 
that  it  might  be  preferved  in  their  writings,  which  Motolinia,  Olmos, 
and  Saha  gun  have  done.  It  is  therefore  abfolutely  falle  that  every 
knowledge  of  the  moft  remote  events  has  been  totally  loft.  It  is 
falfe,  beiides,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  trace  remaining  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  government  and  ancient  revolutions  of  the  empire,  excepting  what 
is  derived  from  tradition,  &c.  In  this  hillory,  and  chiefly  in  the  dif- 
fertations,  we  lhall  deie£l  fome  of  the  many  mifreprefentations 
which  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  the  abovementioned  author,  and  in  the 
works  of  other  foreign  writers,  which  we  might  fwcll  into  large 
volumes.* 

It  muft  be  confefled  that  the  Abbe  Clavigero  poflefTed 
lingular  advantages  for  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken. 
He  has  carefully  examined  the  publications  of  his  predecef- 
fors  ;  he  has  compared  the  accounts  of  various  authors,  and 
critically  weighed  their  authority ;  has  colledied  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  confulted  the  manuferipts,  and  ftudied  the  hiftorical 
paintings  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  found 
among  the  Mexicans.  What  gives  additional  credit  to  his 
narrative,  he  refided  thirty-fix  years  in  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain,  acquired  the  Mexican  language,  and  converled  with 
the  people  whole  hiftory  he  records.  He  eftimates  his  own 
merit,  however,  wdth  much  modefty.  “  1  hope,”  fays  he, 

my  work  will  be  acceptable,  not  on  account  of  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  Ityle,  or  the  beauty  of  the  deferiptions,  but 
from  the  diligence  of  my  refearches,  the  integrity  of  my 
relation,  and  the  fervice  done  to  the  learned  who  are  de- 
firous  of  being  made  acquainted  wdth  the  hiftory  of  Mex- 
ico.*^ 

In  the  firft  book  our  author  gives  a  (ketch  of  the  natural 
hiftory  of  Mexico,  which,  though  confined  in  its  plan,  con¬ 
tains  rnany  curious  arii  interefting  particulars.  After  a 
geographical  delcription  of  the  country  of  Anahuac,  and  a 
Jhort  account  of  the  foil,  climate,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
minerafs,‘ plants,  quadrupeds,  birds,  fifties,  reptiles,  and  in¬ 
fects,  he  makes  general  obfervations  on  the  charadter  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  which  are  no  lefs 
elegant  than  philofophical : 

•  The  flight  account  wc  have  already  given  of  the  natural  hiftory  of 
Anahuac  may  ferve  to  (hew  the  differences  that  take  place  in  the  hot, 
the  cold,  and  the  temperate  countries,  of  which  that  vaft  kingdom  is 
. . •  . .  .  .  ^  compofed. 
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coxjipofed.  Kiiturc  in  :h?  hot  countries  is  more  profufc,  and  in  the 
cold  and  temperate  more  mild.  In  the  former,  the  hills  abound 
more  in  mir.erals  and  fprings,  the  valiies  arc  more  delightful,  and  the 
woods  arc  thicker  ;  there  we  meet  ^^ith  plants  more  ufeful  for  the 
fupport  of  life.  Trees  of  larger  grov.  ih,  more  valuable  woods, 
more  bcriUtUul  flowers,  more  delicious  fruits,  and  more  aromatic 
gums.  There  too  the  animals  are  more  numerous  and  of  greater  va¬ 
riety,  and  the  individuals  of  the  different  fpccics  pf  greater  beauty 
and  fizc  ;  the  birds  have  a  finer  plumage,  and  a  fweeter  fong :  but  all 
thefe  advantages  are  counterbalanced  by  equal  inconveniencies ;  for 
there  the  beads  of  prey  are  more  terrible,  the  reptiles  more  poifon- 
ous,  and  the  InfeAs  more  pernicious.  The  earth  there  never  feels  the 
effeds  of  winter,  nor  is  the  atmofpherc  fubjeded  to  a  hurtful  vicifli- 
tude  of  feafons.  A  perpetual  fpring  reigns  upon  the  earth,  and  a 
perpetual  fummer  in  the  air.  The  inhabitants  are  ufed  to  that  ex- 
ceflive  heat;  but,  from  the  conftant  fweating  which  it  occafions,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ufe  of  thofe  exquifite  fruks'  which  the  bountiful  earth 
prefents  to  them  in  fuch  abundance,  they  are  often  affeded  with  dif- 
orders  unknown  In  other  climates.  The  cold  countries  are  neither  (b 
fruitful  nor  fo  beautiful ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  health,  and  the  animals  are  lefs  hurtful  to  man.  In 
the  temperate  countries  (at  lead  in  many  of  them,  and  particularly  in 
the  vale  of  Mexico),  arc  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  cold,  and 
many  of  the  pleafures  of  the  l^t  climates,  without  the  inconvenien- 
cies  of  either.  The  mod  common  difeafes  of  the  hot  countries  are 
intermittent  fevers,  fpafms,  and  confumptions ;  and,  in  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  within  thefe  few  years,  the  black  vomiting ;  in  other 
parts,  catarrhs,  fluxes,  pleurifies,  and  acute  fevers ;  and  in  the  ca¬ 
pital,  the  diarrhoea.  Befides  thefe  more  frequent  difeafes,  certain  epi¬ 
demical  difoiders  arife  at  times,  which  feem  in  fome  degree  periodi¬ 
cal,  although  not  with  much  exadnefs  or  regularity,  fuch  as  thofe 
which  appeared  in -1 546,  1576^  173JS,  and  1762.  The  fmall-pox, 
brought  thither  by  the  Spanifh  conquerors,  is  not  feen  fo  frequently 
in  that  country  as  in  Europe ;  but  generally  appears  after  an  interval 
of  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  then  attacking  all  thofe  who  had 
not  been  affeded  by  it  before,  it  makes  as  much  havoc  at  one  time  as 
it  does  fucceflively  in  Europe. 

‘  The  nations  which  poffefTed  thofe  countries  before  the  Spaniards^ 
although  differing  in  language,  and  partly  alfo  in  manners,  were  yet 
nearly  of  the  fame  charader.  The  moral  and  phyfical  qualities  of 
the  Mexicans,  their  tempers  and  difpofitions,  were  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Acolhuicans,  the  Tepanceans,  the  Tlafcallans,  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  with  no  other  difference  than  what  arofe  from  their  different 
mode  of  education  ;  fo  that  what  we  lhall  fay  of  the  one,  we  fhould 
wilh  to  be  underrtood  as  equally  applicable  to  the  reft.  Several  au¬ 
thors,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  undertaken  a  deferiptipn  of 
thefe  people ;  but  1  have  not  met  with  any  one  which  is,  in  every  re- 
fped,  faithful  and  corred.  The  paflions  and  prejudices  of  fome,  and 
the  imperfed  information,  or  the  weak  underftandings  of  others, 
have  prevented  their  reprefenting  them  in  their  genuine  colours.  What 
wc  fliall  fay  upon  the  fubjeft  is  derived  from  a  ferious  and  long  ftudy 
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cf  the  h'lftory  of  thcfe  nations,  from  a  familiar  intercourfe  fof  mao/ 
years  with  the  natives,  and  from  the  moil  minute  obfeirvations  with 
refpcdl  to  their  pi^efent  flate,  made  both  by'  ourfelves  and  by  other 
impartial  perfons.' I  certainly  have  no  bias  upon  my  own  mind  which 
ihould  make  me  lean  to  one  fide  more  than  to  the  other as  neither 
the^feelings  of  a  fellow-countryman  can  fway  my  opinion  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  nor  can  I  be  interefted  to  condemn  t^m  from  a  love  of  my  na- 
^on,  or  zeal  for  the  honour  of  my  countrymen ;  fo  that  I  (hall  fpeak 
frankly  and  plainly  the  good  and  the  bad  which  I  have  difcovered  iii 
Aem.  ^  ..... 

•  The  Mexicans  are  of  a  good  (lature,  generally  rather  exceeding 
than  falling  ihort  of  the 'middle  fize,  and  well  proportioned  in  all  their 
limbs :  they  have  good  complexions^  narrow  foreheads^  black  eyes^ 
dean,  firm,  regular  white  teeth,  thick,  black,  Coarfe,  glofly  hair, 
thin  beards,  and  generally  no  hair  upon  their  legs,  thighs,  and  arms, 
trheir  ikin  is  of  an  olive  colour. 

*  There  is  fcarcely  a  nation,  perhaps,  upon  earth  in  which  there  arc 

fewer  perfons  deformed ;  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  a  Angle 
hump- backed,  lame,  or  fquint-eyed  man  amongil  a  thoufand  Mexi¬ 
cans,  than  among  any  hundred  of  any  other  nation.  The  unpleafant- 
nefs  of  their  colour,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  forehead,  the  thinnefs  of 
their  beard,  and  the  coarfenefs  of  their  hair,  are  fo  far  cqmpenfated 
ty  the  regularity  and  fine  proportions  of  their  limbs,  that  they  can 
neither  be  called  very  beautiful,  nor  the  contrary,  but  feem  to  hold 
a  middle  place  between'  the  extremes.  Their  appearance  neither 
engages  nor  difgufts ;  but  among,  the  young  women  of  Mexico, 
there  arc  many  very  beautiful  and  fair;  whbfe  beauty  isi  at  the' fame 
time  rendered  more  winning  by  the  fweetriefs  of  their  manner  of 
fpeaking,  and  by  the  ple^antnefs  and  natural  modelty  of  their  whole 
behaviour.  .  **  *  i  •*  *  *  . 

'  ‘  Their  fenfes  are  very  acute,  efpecially  that  of  fight,  which  they 
enjoy  unimpaired  to  the  greateft  age.  Their  cohilitutions  are  found, 
hnd  their  health  robuft.  They  are  entirdy  free  of  many  diforders 
which  arc  common  aniong  the  Spaniards,  but  of  the  epidemical  dif- 
cafes  to  which  their  country  is  occafionally  fubjefl,  they  are'theprin* 
cipal  viflims with  them  thefe  difeafes'  begin,  and  with' them  they  end. 
One  never  perceives  in  a  Mexican  that  (linking  breath  which  is  occa« 
fionec  in  other  people  by  the  corruption  of  the  humours,  or  indigeflion. 
Their  confiitutions  are  phlegmatic ;  but  the' pituitous  evacuations  front 
their  heads  are  very  fcanty,and  they  feldom  fpit  They  become  grey¬ 
headed  and  bald  earlier  than  the  Spaniards ;  and,  although  mo(l  of 
them  die  of  acute  difeafes,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  among  them  to 
attain  the 'age  of  a  hundred.  ‘ 

“  ‘  They  arc  now,  and  have  ever  been,  very  moderate  in  eating,  but 
their  paffioh  for  llrong'’  liquors  is  carried  to  the  greateft  cxcefs'.* 
Formerly  they*  were  kept  within  bounds  by  the  feverity  of  the 
^ws ;  but  now  that  thefe  liquors  are  grown  fo  common,  and  drunken- 
tiefs  is  unpunifhed,  one  half  of  the*  people  feem  to  have  loft  their 
fenfes;  and  this,  together  with  the  poor  manner  in  which  they  live, 
brpQl'ed  to  all  the  baneful  impreffions  of  difeafe,  and  deftitute  of  the 
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Cleans  of  correfline  them,  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  caufc  of  the 
^avoc  which  is  made  among  them  by  epidemical  diforders. 

<  Their  minds  are  at  bottom,  in  every  refpe^V,  like  thofc  of  the 
other  children  of  Adam,  and  endowed  with  the  fame  powers  j  nor  did 
the  Europeans  ever  do  lefs  credit  to  their  own  reafon  than  when  they> 
doubted  of  the  rationality  of  the  Americans.  The  ftate  of  civilization 
among  the  Mexicans,  when  they  were  firft  known  to  the  Spaniardst 
Which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  when 
they  were  firft  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  that  of  the  Gauls  when  firft 
known  to  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  the  Germans  and  Britons  when  firft 
known  to  the  Romans,,  (hould  of  itfelf  have  been  fully  fufficient  to 
correft  fuch  an  error  of  man’s  mind,  if  it  had  not  been  the  intcreft  of 
the  inhuman  avarice  of  fome  ruffians  to  encourage  it.  Their  under- 
(landings  are  fitted  for  every  kind  of  fcience,  as  experience  has  aftually 
(hewn.  Of  the  Mexicans  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
in  the  purfuits  of  learning,  which  is  but  a  fmall  number,  as  the  greateft 
part  of  the  people  are  always  employed  in  the  public  or  private  works, 
we  have  known  fome  good  mathematicians,  excellent  architedls,  and 
learned  divines. 

♦  Many  perfohs  allow  the  Mexicans  to  poflefs  a  great  talent  of  imi- 
tation,  but  deny  them  the  praife  of  invention;  a  vulgar  error,  which 
is  contradifled  by  the  ancient  hiftory  of  that  people. 

‘  Their  minds  are  affefled  by  the  fame  variety  of  paffions  with  thofe 
pf  other  nations,  but  not  to  an  equal  degree.  The  Mexicans  feldom 
exhibit  thofe  tranfports  of  anger,  or  thofe  frenzies  of  love,  which  arc 
fo  common  in  other  countries. 

<  They  are  flow  in  their  motions,  and  (hew  a  wonderful  tenacity  and 
fteadinefs  in  thofe  works  which  require  time  and  long-continued  at¬ 
tention.  They  are  molt  patient  of  injury  and  hardfliip ;  and,  where 
they  fufpedl  no -evil  intention,  are  moft  grateful  for  any  kindnef^ , 
(hewn  ;  bpt  fome  Spaniards,  who  cannot  diftingullh  patience  from  in- 
fenfibility,  nor  diftruft  from  ingratitude,  fay  proverbially,  that  the 
Indians  are  alike  infcnfible.to  injuries  and  to  benefits.  That  ha¬ 
bitual  diftruft  which  they  entertain  of  all  who  are  not  of  their 
own  nation,  prompts  them  often  to  lie  and  betray ;  fo  that  good 
faith  certainly  Has  not  been  fo  much  refpefled  among  them  as  it  de* 
ferves.  “  . 

*  ♦  They  are  by  nature  taciturn,  ferlous,  and  auftere;  and  (hew  more 
anxiety  to  puniih  crimes  tHaii  to  reward  virtues. 

*  Generofity  and  peffed  difintereftednefs  are  the  principal  features 
of  their  charader.  Gold  with  the  Mexicans  has  not  that  value 
which  it  enjoys  elfewhcre.  They  feem  to  give  without  reludance 
what  has  coft  them  the  utmoft  labour  to  acquire.  The  negled  of  felfifh 
intcrefts,  together  with  the  diflike  which  they  bear  to  their  rulers,  and 
tonfequently  their  averfion  to  the  talks  impofed  by  them,  feem  to  have 
been  the  only  grounds  of  that  much  exaggerated  indolence  with  which 
the  Americans  have  been  charged;  and,  after  all,  there  is  no  fet  of 
people  in  that  country  who  labdur  more,  nor  whofe  labours  are  more 
hfeful  or  more  neceffary. 

^  •  The  refpeft  paid  by  children  to  their  parents,  and  by  the  young  to 
|he  old,  among  thofe  people,  feem  to  be  feelings  that  are  born  with 
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tliem.  Parents  arc  very  fond  of  their  children;  but  theaffed^ion  which 
bufbands  bear  to  their  wives,  is  cert^nly  lefs  than  that  borne  by  the 
wives  to  their  hu/bands;  and  it  is  very  common  for  the  men  to  love 
their  neighbours  wives  better  than  their  own. 

*  Courage  and  cowardice  fee m  alternately  fo  to  afredl  their  minds  | 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
dominates.  They  meet  dangers  with  intrepidity  when  they  proceed 
from  natural  caui'es ;  but  they  are  eafily  terrihed  by  the  flern  look  of  a 
Spaniard.  That  (lupid  indifference  about  death  and  eternity,  which 
many  authors  have  thought  inherent  in  the  charadicr  of  every  Ameri* 
can,  is  peculiar  only  to  thofe  who  are  yet  fo  rude  and  uninformed  as 
to  have  no  idea  of  a  future  ftate. 

*  Their  fingular  attachment  to  the  external  ceremonies  of  religion 
is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  fuperliitioni  as  happens  with  the  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  nations  of  the  world ;  but  their  pronenefs  to  idolatry  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  chimera  formed  in  the  abfurd  imaginations  of 
mifinformed  perfons.  The  inftances  of  a  few  mountaineers  are 
not  fufficient  to  juftify  a  general  afperfion  upon  the  whole  people. 

*  Toxonclude,  the  cnarafter  of  the  Mexicans,  like  that  of  every 
other  nation,  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  ;  but  the  bad  is  eafy  to 
be  correfted  by  a  proper  education,  as  has  been  fretjuencly  demon- 
ftrated  by  experience.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  any  where,  a 
youth  more  docile  than  the  prefent,  or  a  body  of  people  more  ready 
than  their  anceliors  were  to  receive  the  lights  of  religion. 

*  1  muil  add,  that  the  modern  Mexicans  are  notin  all  refpefls  fimi- 
lar  to  the  ancient ;  as  the  Greeks  of  thefe  days  have  little  refemblance 
of  thofe  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Plato  and  of  Pericles.  The  an¬ 
cient  Mexicans  (hewed  more  fire,  and  were  more  fenfible  to  the  im- 
preffions  of  honour.  They  were  more  intrepid,  more  nimble,  more 
aflive,  more  indullrious;  but  they  were^  at  the  fame  ume,  more  fu- 
perfiitious  and  cruel.’ 

From  this  extraif,  which  difeovers  obfervation,  learning, 
and  a  candid  fpirit  of  philofophy,  the  reader  will  form  a  fa¬ 
vourable  eftimate  of  the  abilities  of  the  author.  On  fome 
occalions  he  appears  tedious  and  minute;  but,  on  a  fubjeft 
of  this  nature,  it  was  necelTary  to  give  us  every  authentic  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  prefent  Hate 
of  fuch.  a  fingular  people  as  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  though 
liable  to  fome  objedlions,  is  the  production  of  an  intelligent 
and  judicious  author. 
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Akt.  II.  Experiments  and  Ohfervations  on  a  neiv  Species  of 
Barky  /hewing  its  great  Efficacy  in  very  fmall  Dofes :  alfo^  a 
comparatvue  rinv  of  the  Powers  of  the  Red  and  filled  Bark; 
being  an  Attempt  towards  a  general  Analyfis  and  compendious 
Hijiory  of  the  valuable  Gerius  of  Cinchona^  or  the  Peruvian 
Bark.  By  Richard  Kentiffy  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  at  Edinburghy  Correjpondent  Member  of  the 
Society  op  Scottiff  Antiquaries y  i£c.  i£c.  8vo,  2s,  6d, 
flitched.  Johnlbn,  London,  1784. 


^HE  analyfis  of  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  profccuted 
^  with  much  indnllry  by  feveral  medical  writers;  but,  as 
happens  in  the  greater  part  of  experimental  inquiries,  the 
relult  of  the  inveftigation  has  not  been  uniformly  the 
fame.  v  pew  men,  comparatively,  having  either  leilure  or 
inclination  for  Inch  relearches,  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  is, 
in  general,  formed  upon  the  authority  of  the  moft  eminent, 
or  frequently,  the  lateft  inquirer  ;  whole  decifion  continues 
to  be  relpefted  as  the  ftandard  of  truth,  until  experiments, 
apparently  more  accurate,  fhall  give  rife  to -the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  new  fadfs.  The  relult  of  the  experiments  made 
by  the  author  now  before  us  on  the  cinchona  officinalis, 
differs,  in  fbme  particulars,  from  that  which  has  been  de¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Percival.  The  latter  has  faid,  that  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  and  many  other  vegetable  bitters  ana  allringents, 
yield  their  virtues  as  perfectly  to  cold  as  boiling  water.  But 
Dr.  Kentilh  contends,  from  his  ow'n  experiments,  that 
though  the  aftringent  principle  of  the  bark  be  beft  extracted 
by  cold  water,  the  bitter  principle,  or  that  which  refides  in 
the  refinous  part,  is  obtained  molt  effedlually  by  coftion ; 
and  he  denies  the  obfervation  afferted  by  Dr.  Percival,  that 
as  much  of  the  refin  of  the  bark  isdiffolved  by  cold  macer¬ 
ation  as  by  codion.  He  thinks  that  the  bitter  tafte  of  the 
decodion,  compared  with  the  infufion,  fufficiently  invalir 
dates  this  remark ;  but  the  decodlons  of  the  Red  and  Carib- 
baean  bark  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
bitter  principle  is  more  copioufly  yielded  by  coftion  than 
coldinfufion. 

In  the  fubfequent  chapter  the  author  relates  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  red  Peruvian  bark,  which  was  lately  fb  much 
extolled  for  its  funerior  virtues  by  Dr.  Saunders.  According 
to  Dr.  Kentilh,  the  quilled  bark  invariably  yields  more 
gummy  or  watery  exfrad  than  the  red,  and  the  latter  more 
fpirituous  or  relinous  extrad.  He  therefore  admits,  that  it 
may  be  preferable  to  the  quilled  in  fome  inftances,  though 
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not,  as  Dr.  Saunders  fiippofed,  by  its  fuperlor  aftriiigencv, 
but  rather  on  account  ot  its  bitternefs.  This  remark  we 
think  well  founded;  and  as  we  know  from  experience  that 
fome  intermitting  fevers  are  belt  cured  by  bitters,  while 
others,  on  the^  contrary,  can  only  be  overcome  by  aftrin- 
gents,  the  different  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
refpefting  the  fuperior  efficacy  of  thefe  two  Ipecies  of  bark, 
are  rcconcileable  with  jiilt  oblervation.  In  fome  cafes  the 
ted  kind,  and  in  others  the  quilled,  may  prove  the  moll  liic- 
cefsful  medicine.  Aluch,  how^ever,  muff  depend  upon  the 
Hate  in  which  it  is  adminiftered. 

One  of  Dr.  Kcntiffi’s  experiments  clearly  proves  the  fu¬ 
perior  aftringcncy  of  the  common  bark.  tw  o  ounces  of 
the  decoftion  of  red  bark  he  added  ten  drops  of  the  tin^lura 
martialis.  A  purple  colour  w^as  produced,  very  different 
from  the  inky  blacknefs  oblerved  in  other  experiments, 
and  the  liquor  continued  long  without  letting  fall  any  pre¬ 
cipitate.  Alter  ftanding  twenty-four  hours  it  Icarcely  could 
be  faid  to  be  of  a  black  colour.  “  It  is  to  be\vilhed,’’  fays 
the  author, <  ’ 

*  That  Dr.  Saunders  had  given  us  an  experiment  of  this  kind ;  it 
is  one  which  manifefts  at  once  the  fuperior  allringency  of  the  com¬ 
mon  bark,  and  explains  the  nature  of  the  allringent  principle.  The 
decoftion  abounds  more  in  refin  than  the  infufion;  yet,  on  the  'addi- 
don  of  chalybeates,  it  manifells  lefs  allringency.  The  conclufion 
is  plain  ;  the  refin  is  not  the  allringent,  but  the  bitter  principle. 
Dr.  Saunders,  indeed,  is  not  the  £rll  author  who  has  miHaken  this 
matter.  T  he  ingenious  Dr.  Lewis  fays,  The  allringency  of  the 
cortex  refidcs  wholly  in  its  refin,  which  is  not  foluble  in  watery  li- 
quors/*  Neumann's  Chem.  p.  399,  note. 

*  Dr.  Percival  long  ago  dttedled  this  error ;  and  we  cannot  help 
being  rather  furprifed  chat  Dr.  Saunders  Ihould  not  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  difeovery,  as  he  Ipeaks  of  the  dodlor  in  terms  of 
refpefl  due  in  fo  accurate  a  writer,  and  has  taken  the  8th  experiment 
from  his  works. 

‘  We  fhall  here  fubjoin  two  experiments,  which  prove,  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  truth  of  the  remark  that  the  gum  is  the  allringent  prin* 
ciplc. 

‘  Exp.  I .  One  fcruple  of  the  refinous  extraft  of  bark  was  dilTolved 
in  one  ounce  of  dillilled  water.  To  the  mixture  were  added  gtt.  v.  of 
the  tintt.  martial.  The  liquor  immediately  became  of  an  inky  black 
colour,  greatly  fuperior  to  that  produced  by  the  following, 

Exp.  2*  One  kruple  of  the  refinous  extras  of  bark  was  difiblved 
in  one  ounce  of  redtified . fpirit.  To  the  mixture  were  added  gtt.  v. 
of  the  tindl.  fior.  martial.  A  black  colour  was  produced^  but  greatly 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  preceding  exjkriment.* 

The  fublequent  part  of  the  treatile  relates  to  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  bark,  evidently  of  the  genus  of  cinchona,  produced 
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in  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
the  Caribbean  bark.  It  appears,  from  Dr.  Kentilh’s  expe¬ 
riments  and  obfervations,  that  this  is  greatly  fiiperior  to  the 
other  fpecies  of. bark,  both  in  point  of  aftringency  and  bit-* 
ternefs  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  with 
what  is  defcribed  by  the  French  writers,  particularly  Mr; 
Mallet,  as  being  indigenous  in  Martinique  and  Guadalonpe.* 
7'his  bark  is  faid  to  be  more  abundant  than  either  of  the 
former  fpecies  in  aftringent  gum,  and  bitter  refin,  and  to 
be  a  very  aftive  remedy  in  all  thole  difeafes  which  require  * 
the  ufe  of  the  cinchona.  This  fpecies  of  bark  proves 
emetic  in  fmaller  dofes  than  might  be  expefted ;  but  Dr. 
Kentifli  fays  that  he  finds  the  doles  of  five,  eight,  or  ten- 
grains,  repeated  at  Ihort  intervals,  produce  all  the  good  ef-’ 
fefts  of  the  largeft  dofe  of  common  or  red  bark.  In  Ibme 
cafes  we  have  been  fatisfied  with  its  fuperior  efficacy.  But* 
it  leems  to  be  bell  adapted  to  ftrong  conftitutions ;  and  even' 
in  thefe  it  ought  to  be  joined  with  a  few  grains  of  the  fpe-‘ 
cies  aromatica,  or  Ibme  fuch  medicine,  to  make  it  fit  ealier. 
upon  the  ftomach.  It  will  be  a  valuable  acquifition  fliould] 
the  Peruvian  bark,  as  has  been  aflerted,  be  fuffered  by  the 
Spaniards  to  decline. 


Art.  111.  ACoUcHion  of  Original  Royal  Letters^  written  />y 
King  Charles  the  Firft  and  Second^  King  fames  the  Second^ 

■  and  the  King  and  ^een  of  Bohemia  ;  together  with  original 
Letters  written  h  Prince  Rupert ^  Charles  Louis  Count  Pala-- 
tine^  the  Duchefs  of  Hanover^  and  fever al  other  dijiinguiflxd 
Perfons ;  from  the  Tear  i6\g  to  1665.  Dedicated^  with  Per-- 
mijjiony  to  his  Majejly^  hy  Sir  Geor^  Bromley ,  Bart,  llluf-r 
irated  with  elegant  Engravings  of  the  ^leen  of  Bohemia^ 
Frinee  Rupert^  Emanuel  Scrope  Hoive^  and  Rupertay  natural 
Daughter  of  Prince  Rupert ;  and  a  Plate  of  Autographs  and 
Seals.  8vo.  los.  boards.  Stockdale.  London,  ty8y. 

'T'HESE  letters  were  written  by  feme  of  the  moll  dillin- 
^  giiilhed  perlbnages  of  the  lall  century.  They,  came 
[into  the  polfelfion  of  Sir  George  Bromley,  Bart,  in  conle- 
quence  of  his  being  defeended  from  Ruperta,  natural  daugh- 
1  ter  to  Prince  Rupert,  third  fon  of  Frederic  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  nephew  to  Charles  the  Firft,  King  of  England. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  contained  in  this  colle^fion 
were  written  by  the  Palatine  family,  or  addrelTcd  to  rhem. 
Sir  George  Bromley  gives  an  account  of  that  family,  in  or¬ 
der  to  explain  the  fafts  and  circumllances  referred  to  in 

thefe 
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thefe  letters.  The  following  account  of  Prince  Rupert, 
from  whom  the  editor  of  this  collcftion  is  defeended,  con¬ 
tains  fome  particulars  that  illuftratc  the  progrefs  of  the  arts, 
and  are  interefting  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

<  After  the  reftoratlon  Prince  Rupert  was  invited  to  return  to  Eng. 
land,  and  had  feveral  offices  conferred  on  him.  On  the  28th  of 
April  1662,  he  was  fworn  a  member  of  the  privy-council ;  and,  in 
December  following,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety. 
In  the  year  1666  the  king  entruAed  him,  in  conjunftion  with  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  to  command  the  fleet ;  when  he  exhibited  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  that  areneceflary  to  conftitute  a  great  admiral.  By  his  happy 
return  to  the  fleet,  on  the  3d  of  June,  he  wrelled  from  the  Dutch  the 
only  viftory  they  had  the  appearance  of  gaining ;  and  afterwards,  on 
the  24th  of  the  fame  month,  he  beat  them  effcdlually,  purfued  them 
to  their  own  coafl,  and  blocked  up  their  harbour.  Indeed,  the  great 
intrepidity  which  Prince  Rupert  difplayed  in  this  naval  war,  was 
highly  and  juftly  celebrated  in  his  own  time ;  and,  in  the  lall  Dutch 
war,  he  Teemed  to  retain  all  the  adivity  and  fire  of  his  youth,  and 
beat  the  enemy  in  fcveral  engagements. 

‘  From  this  time  Prince  Rupert  led  a  quiet,  and  chiefly  a  retired 
life,  moftly  at  Windfor-CalUe,  of  which  he  was  governor  5  and  he 
very  much  employed  himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  chemical  and  phU 
lofophical  experiments,  as  well  as  in  the  pradice  of  mechanic  arts, 
for  which  he  was  very  famous.  He  is  mentioned  by  foreign  authors 
with  appiaufe  for  his  ikili  in  painting;  and  is  confldered  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  mezzotinto,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  hint  fr9m 
a  foldicr  feraping  his  rufty  fufil.  The  circumftances  are  thus  related  : 
The  prince  going  out  early  one  morning,  obferved  a  centinel  at  fome 
diftancefrom  his  poll,  very  bufy  doing  fomething  to  his  piece.  The 
prince  alked  what  he  was  about  i  He  replied,  that  the  dew  had 
fallen  in  the  night,  had  made  his  fufll  rufty,  and  that  he  was  feraping 
and  cleaning  it.  The  prince,  looking  at  it,  was  ftruck  with  fome- 
thing  like  a  figure  eaten  into  the  barrel,  with  innumerable  little  hoIe& 
clofcd  together,  like  friezed  work  on  gold  or  filver,  part  of  which 
the  foldicr  had  feraped  away.  From  this  trifling  incident  Prince 
Rupert  is  faid  to  have  conceived  mezzotinto.  He  concluded  that 
fome  contrivance  might  be  found  to  cover  z,  brafs  plate  with  fuch  a 
grained  ground  of  fine  prefled  holes,  which  would  undoubtedly  give 
an  imprcflion  all  black ;  and  that,  by  feraping  away  proper  parts, 
the  Imooth  fuperficies  would  leave  the  reft  of  the  paper  white.  Com- 
snunicating  his  ideas  to  Wallerant  Vaillant,  '‘a  painter  whom  he  main¬ 
tained,  they  made  feveral  experiments,  and  at  laft  invented  a  flee! 
roller,  cut  with  tools  to  make  teeth  like  a  file  or  rafp,  with  projefting 
points,  which  cfFedlually.  produced  the  black  grounds  j  thofe  being 
feraped  away,  and  diminifhed  at  plcafurc/  left  the  gradations  of 
light.  It  is  faid,  that  the  firft  mezzotinto  print  ever  pibliflicd  was 
executed  by  his  highnefs  hiipfelf.  It  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  edition 
of  Evciyn’s  Sculptura;”  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  fccond 
edition,  printed  in  1755. 
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ArI.  IV.  The'  Fane  of  the  Druids ;  a  Poem.  4to.  2s.  6d. 

Hitched.  Murray.  London,  1787. 

»  * 

_  ♦ 

'^HE  fubjeft  and  plan  of  this  poem  were  fuggefted  to  the 
author  by  his  having  feen  a  fmall  druidical  fane. .  This 
monument  of  remote  antiquity  brought  to  his  view  a  race 
of  men  whole  manners  and  rites  are  interelUng  to  curiofity, 
and  pleaiing  to  the  imagination.  As  the  druids  committed 
none  of  their  inHitutions  or  dilcoveries  to  written  records, 
and  as  the  ancient  hillorians  who  make  mention  of  them 
were  not  initiated  in. their  myfteries  and  fecrets,  the"  hillory 
of  druidifm  is  involved  in  impenetrable  darknefs,  J3y 
comparing  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  on  this  I'ubjeft,  and 
lelefting  what  is  moft_probablc  .in  their  dei'eriptions,  our 
author  has  reared  the  fabric  of  this  elegant  poem.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  a  delcription  of  the  manners  and  habitations  of  the 

firft 
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.  '  Prince  Rupert  alfo  delighted,  in  making  locks  for  fire-arms,  and 
was  the  inventor  of  a  compofition  called,  from  him,  Prince'^  Mttal, 
and  ia  which  guns  were  caft.  He  communicated  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  his  improvements  upon  gunpowder,  by  refining  the  feveral  in¬ 
gredients,  and  making  it  more  carefully  ;  by  which,  as  appeared  by 
leveral  experiments,  its  force  was  augmented,  in  comparifon  of  or¬ 
dinary  powder,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  He  likewife  ac- 

Siuainted  them  with  an  engine  he  had  contrived  for  raifing  water;  and 
entthem  an  inllrument,  of  which  he  made  ufe,  to  call  any  platform 
into  perfpedive,  and  for  which  they  deputed  a  feledl  committee  of 
their  members  to  return  him  their  thanks.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
a  gun  for  difeharging  feveral  bullets  with  the  utnidll  fpeed  and  fa¬ 
cility  ;  and  was  the  author  of  fundry  other  curious  inventions.  Hs 
died  at  his  houfe  in  Spring-Gardens  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1682.’ 


The  hiftorical  or  political  information  contained  in  thefe 
letters  is  not  very  confiderable.  Fadis  are  lelclom '  placed 
in  a  new  light,  or  charadfers  illuHrated,  by  incidents  or 
anecdotes  that  arc  not  recorded  in  the  general  hiltory  of  the 
,  age.  At  the  fame  time,  as  they  were  written  by  pcrfbns 
of  the  higheft.  ilation,  and  who  had  themlelves  a  peribnal 
ftiare  in  great  and  important  tranladiions,  they  will  gratify 
that  numerous  clafs  of  readers  who  are  attach^  to  the  ftudy 
of  biography  and  antiquities,  and  who  wilh  to  fiirveyor  cri- 
ticife  the  private  and  unalfefted  walks  of  majelty.  The  en¬ 
gravings,  by  Sherwin,  which  accompany  this  work,  are 
elegant  in  a  high  degree ;  that  of  Prince  Rupert  in  parti- 
,  cular,  which  fronts  the  title-page,  indicates  the  hand  of  a 
matter  in  the  art. 
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firft  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  ;  the  face  of  the  country,* 
the  manfion  of  the  druid,  and  an  account  of  his  perfon,' 
drefs,  and  charafter.  Our  author  next  deferibes  an  aflcni- 
bly  of  the  druidical  order ;  the  building  and  confecratioh  of 
the  fane  ;  the  ceremony  of  lopping  the  riiifletoc;  the  office 
of  the  chief  druid  ;  the  office  of  the  bards  ;  and  the  fubjeft 
of  their  fongs. 

The  following  account  of  the  tenets  and  aftrohomical  dif- 
coveries  of  the  druids  is  very  poetical  and  pleafirig  : 


*  Eut  chief  when  iilent  night  afTumes  her  reign. 
When  ftars  unnumber’d  gild  th’  ethereal  plain,j 
In  concourfc  here,  conceal'd  from  vulgar  eyes. 

Thy  fons,  great  Nature,  fat,  and  mark’d  the  ikies! 
Unikill’d  in  modern  arts  or  claffic  lore, 

On  philofophic  wings  untaught  to  foar. 

They  talk’d  of  other  worlds,  that,  as  they  roll. 

All  move  inform'd  6y  one  infpiring  foul. 

Hcav’n  was  their  glorious  theme ;  nor  ikill’d  to  trace 
With  telefcopic  aids  th’extcnt  of  fpace, 

They  view’d  through  tubes  of  fimpler  frame,  difplay’d 
The  lunar  mountains,  and  the  lunar  (hade. 

The  vale  they  faw,  the  long-extended  plain, 

And  ifles,  like  clouds,  amid  th’  inveiling  main ; 

Her  oceans  pour’d  abroad  by  Heaven’s  command. 
And  orb  that  fpeaks  the  Maker's  forming  hand. 

*  No  written  monuments,  ordain’d  to  lail^ 

To  future  ages,  and  record  the  pail. 

The  druid  chiefs  preferv’d  j  but  to  the  found 
Of  harps,  the  nobleil  youths  aflfembling  round. 

Learnt  of  their  myftic  lore ;  in  drains  that  pleafe,' 

"  With  warmth  imparted,  and  retain’d  with  eafe. 

Of  fpirits  they  fung,  that,  when  the  mortal  frame 
DiiTolves,  in  darknefs  fink,  or  mount  in  flame ; 

That,  loil  in  brutal  forms,  fupinely  lie. 

Or  foar  on  rapid  pinions  to  the  iky. 

Whofc  voice  affrights,  in  founds  difeordant  born. 

Or  warbles  in  the  throat  that  hails  the  morn. 

They  (how’d  the  tyrant  prince,  whofe  barbVous  hand 
And  iron  feeptfe  aw’d  and  crufii’d  the  land ; 

A  item  oppreifor,  bent  to  fcourge,  not  heali^ , 

The  foe,  not  guardian,  of  the  public  weal. 

To  fight  reltor’d  in  fome  unfeemly  form. 

The  bear  low-growling,  or  the  crawling  worm : 
There,  on  the  wade,  a  folitary  lord  ^ 

Here,  on  the  dunghill’s  loathfoine  mafs  abhorr’a.* 
The  rageful  foul,  in  yelling  wolves  they  found  f 
The  proud,  in  reptile^  grov’Bng  on'fhe  ground  : 

Pale  envy  croaking  in  the  obfeeuer  toad. 

And  guile,  the  ferpent,  in  her  loath’d  abode. 
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*  Guilt  thus  they  punilh’d while  the  purer  mind 
They  taught,  to  forms  of  fpotlefs  hue  confign'd^ 

Frifk'd  in  the  lamb,  or  *mid  the  facred  gro^e 
Uninjur’d,  wanton'd  in  the  fportful  dove: 

^  Till  the  freed  thought  a  happier  feat  pofTefs'd, 

And  man’s  fair  form  receiv’d  the  welcome  gucft, 

‘  Oft  in  the  (brine,  with  facred  raptures  fir’d. 

They  touch’d  a  nobler  theme,  as  heav’n  infpir’d. 

Of  earth’s  wide  field  they  fpoke,  a  glorious  frame. 

Once  whelm’d  in  floods,  but  doom'd  at  la(l  to  Hame. 

As  through  the  mill  that  wraps  the  mountain’s  height; 

Dim  (lands  the  fummit,  half  difclos’d  to  fight  i 
The  woods  that  clothe  his  mighty  fides  appear 
>  Like  flitting  clouds,  that  lhade  th’  autumnal  fphere ; 

Such  was  th*  eventful  fcene  before  them  brought. 

Thus  opening,  llruck  the  feer’s  prophetic  thought. 

Of  central  fires  they  taught,  or  folar  rays* 

By  Heav’n  ordain’d  to  fpread  the  gen’ral  blaze ; . 

Of  melting  elements  that  all  confpire. 

When  nature  finks,  to  light  the  funeral  pyre ; ' 

When  hills,  woods,  oceans,  doom’d  one  fate. to  Iharc? 

In  fmoke,  and  fpify  flames,  afcend  on  air.  * 

*  But,  riling  beauteous  from  a  world  o’erthrowni 
They  fhow’d  a  purer  orb,  ablifsful  zone: 

Thrice  happy  manfions,  for  the  juft  prepar’d. 

And  climes,  where  virtue  meets  her  great  reward  f 
Of  thefe  they  fuhg ;  while  round  th’  attendant  train^ 

All  warm’d  tp  tranfport,  caught  th’  informing  drain ; 

And  cheer’d  with  hope  to  join  the  god -like  few 

In  fairer  regions,  held  the  prize  in  view.’ 

,The  ftory  of  Edgar  and  Florella,  towards  the  conclufioni 
is  well  imagined,  and  thews  that  the  author  is  equally  happy 
in  narration  as  in  defcription.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  the  " 
tale  acquire  a  dignity  from  their  being  the  anceftors  of  Fin- 
gal  and  Offian.  After  a  coniparifon  between  the  rhanners 
of  paft  tirhes  and  thofe  of  the  preient,  the  poem  concludes 
with  a  panegyric  on  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  which  has 
much  poetical  merit. 

'  I 

f  *Ahf  In  the  depth  of  Tahaiteean  groves. 

She  dwells  with  fwains  that  gain  unenvied  loves ! 

Far  on  the  bofom  of  the  temperate  main. 

O’er  ifles  remote  extends  her  peaceful  reign ; 

There  oft  the  power  with  pleas’d  attention  ftands. 

And,  fmiling,  eyes  the  work  of  fimple  hands. . 

Thefe  from  the  grafs  the  finer  threads  prepare,  , 

To  weave  their  web,  and  thofe,  the  (hihing  hair: 

Some  with  bright  plumes  their  growing  work  infold,  ' 

A  velvet  mantle  fring’d  with  flowering  gold.  ^ 
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She  fees  the  maid  her  jetty  locks  adorn 
With  beads,  that  fparkle  to  the  rays  of  morn ; 

Or  joins  in  focial  ifles  the  mirthful  band, 

Or  leads  the  dance  on  Monootopa's  llrand. 

Thefe  fits  the  power,  from  bufier  fcenes  convey’d. 

There  walks  with  nature  o'er  th’  unbounded  (hade ; 

There  footh'd  to  refi,  and  pleas’d  with  artlefs  llrains, 

Rtfiores  a  golden  age  on  Indian  plains. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  poem  contains  that  mixture  of  the 
wild  and  the  wonderful  which  is  lb  much  adapted  to  ftrike 
the  imagination ;  the  ftyle  is  Ample  and  elegant ;  and  the 
verfification  flowing  and  harmonious  In  a  very  uncommon 
degree.  •  In  the  notes  the  author  explains  the  chief  tenets  of 
the  druids  from  ancient  authors,  and  difeovers  much  learn¬ 
ing  and  erudition. 


Art.  V.  The  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk :  comprizing  the  Ma^ 
nagement  of  Landed  Ejlates^  and  the  prefent  LraHice  of 
Hufbandry  in  that  County.  By  Mr.  Marjhall^  Author  of 
Minutes  of  Agriculture^  \^c.  Rejident  upwards  of  Two  Tears 
in  Norfolk.  2  vols,  8vo.  12s.  boards.  Cadell.  London, 

•  1787. 

EFORE  the  commencement  of  our  Review  Mr.  Mar- 
fhall  wrote  a  book,  entitled,  Minutes  of  Agriculture,  • 
which  was  very  favourably  received  by  the  public  ;  nor  will 
the  volume  before  us  detraft  from  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired.  The  plan  of  the  prelent  work  is  entirely  original, 
and  will  be  beft  undcrllood  from  the  author’s  own  words  in 
his  introdudlory  addrels. 

Having  enumerated  the  benefits  that  would  refult  from 
individuals  taking  exa£t  minutes  of  their  own  practice  in 
agriculture,  he  thus  proceeds  :  '  ’ 

‘  His  (the  author’s)  prefent  plan  is,  to  extend  his  obfervations  to 
the  prance  of  others,  more  cfpecially  as  it  appertains  to  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  fattening  of  cattle ;  to  the  dairy  mafoageinent ;  to  the 
management  of  (heep  ;  to  the  draining  and  watering  of  meadows  •f 
and  to  the  grafs  land,  or  by-management  in  general.  After  he  is  be¬ 
come  proficient  in  thefe  departments,  his  intentions  are  to  extend  his 
SURVEY  or  PROVINCIAL  AG RicuLTUR £  to  the  arable,  or  plough 
management. 

*  His  intended  mode  of  obfervation  is  this :  Having  pitched  upon 
the  branch  of  inanagement  to  be  iludied,  and  the  diilrid  which  ex¬ 
cels  in  the  pfa^ice  of  that  particular  branch,  he  propofes  to  fix  his 
place  of  refidence,  during  twelve  months,  in  a  farm-houfe;  if 
pofiible,  in  the  hoofe  of  the  beft  informed  farmer  in  the  difiridt 
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pitched  upon ;  and  there,  with  daily  attention,  minutely  obferve  and 
regifler  the  living  pradlice  which Turrounds  him ;  not  the  prad^ice  of 
theoretical,  but  of  profcfllonal  farmers ;  or  rather  the  provincial  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  diftridt,  county,  or  country  obferved  j  nevcrthclefs,  at¬ 
tending  to  improvements  and  excellencies,  by  whomfoever  prac- 
tiled. 

Nor  is  this  plan  confined  merely  to  obfervation ;  he  means  to  ac¬ 
quire,  by  felf-pradlice,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  manual 
OPERATIONS  incident  to  the  department  of  hufbandry  which  is 
the  immediate  objedl  of  his  ftudy;  as  alfo  to  colledl  fuch  imple¬ 
ments  and  utensils  as  may  appear  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  are  feverally  intended;  not  (ketches  nor  models^ 
but  the  inllruments  themfelves,  which  he  has  feen  in  common  ufe ; 
and  of  whofe  ufes  he  has  acquired,  by  manual  pradlice,  an  adequate 
knowledge. 

*  In  order  to  furtiilh  himfelf  with  every  advantage  which  may  for¬ 
ward  his  general  defign,  his  further  intentions  are  to  employ  his  lei- 
fure  in  taking  a  complete  review’  of  written  agriculture^ 
from  Fitzherbert  in  1534  to  the  prefenttime ;  (excepting  the  works 
of  fuch  authors  as  may  be  living  at  the  time  of  doling  the  review) 
and,  after  this  judgment  has  been  matured  by  a  furvey  of  provincial 
pradice,  to  comprefs  into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  may  be  the  ufeful 
information  relative  to  Britiih  agriculture,  which' has  been  already  re¬ 
corded,  whether  it  appears  in  incidents  and  experiments  fufficiently 
authenticated,  or  in  hints  which  may  furniih  fubjeds  for  future  expe¬ 
riments. 

‘  Briefly,  his  .plan  is,  reciprocally  to  receive  and  to  offer  inform¬ 
ation  ;  to  communicate  provincial  pradice  to  the  public  at  large ;  to 
colled  and  comprefs  the  ufeful  information  which  is  at  prefent  fest- 
tered  in almoft  numberlefs  volumes ;  and  to  reduce  thefe  joint  accumu¬ 
lations  of  agricultural  knowledge  to  fyflematic  fcience ;  confequently 
to  offer  to  .  the  prefent  and  fiicceeding  generations  a  comprehenlivc 

SYSTEM  OF  ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE,  aS  it  DOW  flailds ;  and  tO 

raife  it  on  a  bafis  lb  ample  and  fcientific,  as  that  future  acquilitiohs 
may  be  added  to  it  from  time  to  time.’ 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  that  this  ingenious 
author  chalked  out  for  himfelf ;  and,  though  circumltances 
have  not  permitted  him  to  carry  it  exaSlly  into  execution 
according  to  the  precife  mode  here  preferibed,  yet  the  pre¬ 
fent  work  exhibits  the  pradice  of  agriculture  in  Norfolk,  as 
the  knowledge  of  it  has  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Marfhall,  by 
a  mode,  in  every  thing  that  is  €£entialf  the  fame  with  th^ 
plan  above  delineated;  and  is,  therefore,  well  entitled  to  thfik 
attention  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Marlhall  very  properly  accompanies  his  account  of 
this  diftrid  with  a  map,  and  begins  with  a  general  clefcrip*» 
tion  of  the  country.^  The  climate^  w^e  are  told,  is  cooler 
than  we  fhould  naturally  expeft,  wrhen  compared  with  other 
places  in  the  fame  latitude.  The  furface,  though  dry,  is 
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an  almoft  uniform  flat the  rivers  few,  but  the  rivulels 
very  numerous ;  roads  “  unpardonably  bad enclofurcs, 
in  general,  fmall,  and  the  hedges  high  and  full  of  trees.” 
The  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  FARMS  in  this  diltrid  is,  in- 
‘‘  variably,  arable  upland,  with,  generally,  a  Ihiall 
proportion  of  moory  grals-land,  called  meadow.”-^‘‘  But, 
viewing  the  diftrid  at  large,  the  gral's-land  bears  fuch  a 
••  fmall  proportion  to  the  arable,  that  its  leading  charader- 
‘‘  iftic  is  that  of  an  arable  county” — principally  inclofed. 
The  foil  is  every  where  a  fandy  loam^  though  of  very  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  fertility.  The  manure  of  the  moft  general 
utility  in  that  county,  indej^endent  of  farro-yard  dung,  com¬ 
mon  every  where,  is  marle,  (which  Mr.  Marfhall  accu¬ 
rately  analyfes,  and  particularly  deferibes  the  manner  of  ap¬ 
plying  it).  The  farmers  are  reprelented  as  a  plain,  indul- 
trious,  adiye  fet  of  people  ;  the  fervants  and  labourers  un¬ 
commonly  alert;  the  breed  of  horfes  fmall,  hardy,  and  in¬ 
defatigable  ;  implements  few,  and  of  Ample  conftrudion ; 
length  of  leafes  from  14  to  21  years';  buildings,  in  general, 
large  and  convenient,  efpecially  barns ;  fences  ditch  and 
hedge,  the  hedges  well  kept. 

‘  -The  principal  objefts  of  the  Eaft  Norfolk  hulbandry,’  we  arc 
further  told,  V  arc 

Bullocks,  '  ^ 

Barley, 

Wheat; 

the  other  produflions  of  the  dillrifl  being,  in  a  great  meafurc,  fub- 
ordinate  to  thefe  three ;  from  which  chiefly  the’ farmer  expefts  to  pay 
his  rent,  and  fupport  his  family. 

*  The  bullocks  are  fattened  chiefly  on 

Turnips, 

and  fometimes  finUhed  with 

Rye  Grass  and  Clovir;* 

which  laft  arc  alfo  raifed  for  horfes,  llore  cattle,  and  the  dairy* 

Oats 

too  are  raifed,  in  fmall  quantities,  for  horfe-corn  ;  and-  , 

Buck,  (folyconum  fagopyrum^  orbrank) 
great  abundance,  for  pigs  and  poultry.  Some  few 

'  ‘  ,  '  Peas 

arc  alfp  grown  for  fwine  (or  are  bought  up  by  millers  to  improve  the 
colour  of  their  wheat  flour— [we  greatly  doubt  this  fad;  has  Mr. 
Marfhall  inveftigated  it  with  attention  ?J  and  iome,  but  very  few. 

Vetches, 

for  foiling  horfes. 

Weld, 

Hemp,  (in  very  fmall  quantities) 

Hop^ 
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Hops,  and 

Coleseed,  (the  lad  more  particularly  in  Flcgg} 
are  occadonally  raifed,  but  in  inconfidcrable  quantities. 

Sheep 

can  fcarcely  be  enumerated  among  the  objefts  of  the  Eaft  Norfolk 
hufbandry;  and  '  • 

Cows 

are  kept  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  breeding,  and  the  ufc  of  the 
family.  . 

Swine,  and 
Poultry 

are  well  attended  to  ;  and,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  diftrift,  arc 
carried  in  great  quantities  to  the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  markets. 

Rabbits, 

though  fome  few  warrens  occur  in  Eaft  Norfolk,  are  not  a  ftaple  pro- 
dudbon.’ 

On  the  important  head  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  we  are 
told  that  the  following  lucceflion  is  that  which  is  moll  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted  in  this  diftridl :  » 

*  Wheat, 

Barley, 

Turnips,. 

..  Barley, 

■  Clover, 

Rye-grafs,  broken  up  about  Mid¬ 
summer,  and  fallowed  for  wheat  in  rotation. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  follow  this  attentive  ob- 
ferver  in  his  remarks  oh  the  mode  of  performing  the  diffe¬ 
rent  operations  of  agriculture  pra£liled  in  this  diftrift,  which 
hedelcribes  with  a  minute  diltinftnefs  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interefling  to  the  praftical  farmer  in  other  diftrifts  ; 
as  the  Norfolk  hulbandmen,  in  foine  of  theie  operations, 
particularly  plowing,  have  acquired  an  uncommon  (degree 
of  expertnefs.  For  the  fame  realbn  we  muft  omit  his  im- 
ix)rtant  oblervations  on  the  Norfolk  metliod  of  cultivating 
wheat,  turnips,  and -barley,  the  peculiar  objefts  of  their 
moft  ledulous  exertions.  Nor  mull  we  Hop  to  detail  the 
particulars  that  occur-  refpefting  the  rearing  and  fattening 
of  bullocks,  in  which  the  Norfolk  hulbandmen  peculiarly 
excel.  For  theie,  and  a  number  of  .'other  important  par¬ 
ticulars,  we  niull  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  work  itfelf, 
which,  he  will  find  highly  deferving  his  careful  attention. 

We  fhall  beg  leave,  however,  to.  mention  a  few  particulars 
of  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  that  occur  in  thefc  volumes,  and 
which  will  appear  new  and  interefling  to  philolbphic.  in« 
quirers. 

D  d  3  Mr, 
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Mr.  Marfhall  obferves,  Vol.  I,  p.  202,  that  fome  years  ago 
a  particular  kind  of  wheat,  relembling  the  **  Kentifti  white 
cofti,”  was  introduced  into  Norfolk,  where  red  wheat  is  in 
general  cultivated ;  and  thus  proceeds : 

*  A  remarkable  circumftance  is  faid  to  take  place  refpefllng  this 
fpecies  of  wheat,  when  fown  repeatedly  in  Norfolk*  Though  the 
cofti”  be  perfcflly  ^hite  on  its  introdudion,  and  though  it  be  ftu- 
dioufly  kept  feparate  from  the  r^d  cofh,  yet,  by  being  repeatedly 
fown,  year  after  year,  it  lofes  the  fairnefs  of  its  hulks,  which  firft  be¬ 
come  piedt  and  at  length  change  entirely  to  a  clear  red^  refembling 
thofc  of  the  old  Norfolk  (lock.  I  have  feen  them  in  their  pied  Hate, 
and  have  been  afTured,  by  men  of  obfervation,  that  they  acquire  this 
flate  though  kept  perfedly  feparate  from  the  red-colh  variety.  If 
this  be  really  a  faft^  it  is  a  ftriking  evidence  of  the  power  of  foils 
and  fituations  in  edablifhing  what  the  botanifts  call  varieties  in  the 
vegetable  kingdoxn.* 

That  the  faft  is  as  here  ftated  we  have  not  a  doubt,  hav¬ 
ing  ourfelves  had  frequent  opportunities  of  remarking  fadls 
of  a  fimilar  nature ;  but  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  is  any 
evidence  that  foil  or  lituation  have  any  power,  in  producing 
varieties  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  are  rather  difpofed 
to  think  it  is  qne  other  proof,  added  to  the  many  fadfs  well 
known  before,  of  the  farina  of  one  variety  of  plants  im¬ 
pregnating  another  fo  as  to  produce  a  mongrel  breed,  as 
among  animals ;  which,  by  being  fucceffively  debafed  by 
fucceeding  impregnations,  at  length  becomes  fo  like  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  Itock  of  the  country,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable 
from  it. 

We  have  often  heard  of  fheep  being  turned  among  tur¬ 
nips  to  eat  up  the  wild  charlock,  which  they  devour  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  turnip.  It  is  not,  however,  generally  known, 
as  Mr.  Marfhall  affures  us,  that,  where  wheat  abounds  w  ith 
red  poppies,  they  may  be  taken  out  with  little  damage  to 
the  crop,  merely  by  turning  fwlne  into  the  field,  w^ho  wdll 
eat  out  this  troublefome  weed  with  little  or  no  damage  to  the 
crop.  P,  226. 

Mr.  Marfhall  computes,  p.  177,  that  Norfolk  produces  an- 
.  nually  ‘‘  one  hundred  thoulana  acres  of  wheat,-  two  hundred 
thoufand  acres  of  barley,  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  of 
clover,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thoufand  acres, of 
f  ‘  turnips.’’  From  this  data  it  would  be  pretty  eafy  to  com¬ 
pute  the  number  of  people  that  could  be  maintained  by  the 
produce  of  this  county. 

Mr.  Marfhall  had  been  repeatedly  informed  of  the  bane¬ 
ful  efiefts  produced  on  a  crop  of  wheat  from  the  malignant 
influence  of  the  berbery  plant.  To  afeertain  the  truth  of 
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this  opinion,  he  cauled  a  plant  of  berbery  to  be  put  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  of  wheat  in  the  month  of  February. 

*  I  neglc61ed/  fays  he,  Vol.  II.  p.  359,  *  to  make  any  obfervation 
upon  it  until  a  little  time  before  harveil,  when  a  neighbour  (Mr. 
John  Baker,  of  South- Reps)  came  to  tell  me  of  the  effedl  it  had 
produced. 

^  The  wheat  was  then  changing,  and  the  reil  of  the  piece  (about 
twenty  kcres)  had  acquired  a  confidcrable  degree  of  whitenefs  (white 
,  wheat) ;  while  about  the  berbery-bu(h  there  appeared  a  long,  but 
foinewhat  ovablhaped  ilripe,  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  obvious  to  a  per- 
fon  riding  on  the  road  at  a  confiderable  didance. 

*  The  part  affedled  refembled  the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  bufli  itfelf 
reprefenting  the  nucleus  i  on  the  lone  fide  of  which  the  fenfible  ef- 
feds  reached  about  twelve  yards,  but  on  the  other  not  more  than  two 
yards,  the  tail  pointing  towards  the  fouth-wed ;  fo  that  probably  the 
cfFed  took  place  during  a  north-ead  wind. 

*  At  harved  the  ears  near  the  bufh  dood  ereft,  handling  foft  and 
chaffy ;  the  grains  flender,  dirivelled,  and  light.  As  the  didance 
from  the  bufh  increafed,  the  eifed  was  lefs  difcernible,  until  it  vanilhed 
.imperceptibly,*' 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  Angular  fads  we  have  met  with 
in  the  hiftory  of  vegetation,  and  well  deferves  the  attention 
of  the  philolbphical  inveftigator  of  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture. 

The  work  every  where  abounds  with  fhrewd  remarks  and 
pertinent  oblervations  ;  we  have  no  hefitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  our  readers  as  a  performance  of  great  me¬ 
rit  ;  and  we  hope  the  author  will  meet  with  encouragement 
'  to  induce  him  to  proceed  in  the  arduous  walk  he  has  chalked 
out  for  himlelf.  ”  ;  N.  . 


Art.  VI.  '  A  new  literal  TranJlationj  from  the  Original  of 
.  the  Apojile  Paul's  Fir/t  and  Second  Eti/iles  to  the  Thejjalonians. 
With  a  Commentary  and  Notes.  By  James  Macknight^  D.  D. 
one  of  the  Aiinifiers  of  Edinburgh  y  and  Author  of  a  Harmony 
V  of  the  GofpelSy  He.  4to.  5s.  boards.  Frinted  tor  the  Au¬ 
thor.  Robinfons.  London,  1787. 

\ 

'T^HEOLOGICAL  refearch,  and  biblical  knowledge,  have 
made  wonderful  progrefs  of  late  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  reformation'  the  feriptures  were  tranflated  into  the 
vernacular  languages  of  Europe,  but  their  meaning  was  fet¬ 
tered  and  circumlcribed  by  the  narrow  theology  of  the 
times ;  and  though  the  laity  had  the  infpired  volumes  be¬ 
fore  them,  arid  tranflated  into  their  own  tongue,  they  were 
to  receive  the  interpretation  of  them  implicitly  from  the 
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prieft.  As  th^  terror  of  popery*  ftill  prevailed,  and  as  the 
doftrines  of  Calvin  were  eftablifhed'  in  all  the,  reformed 
churches,  we  mark  many  paffages,  efpecially  in  the  New 
Teflament,  where  the  tranllators  depart  from  the  meaning 
of  the  original,  to  aim  a  thruft  at  the  whore  of  Babylon,  or 
give  an  additional  fupport  to  Calvinifm.  The  want  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  too  with  the  niceties  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages,  ignorance' of  the  many  allufions  to 
cuftoms  which  prevailed  in  Jewifli  and  Gentile  antiquity,  to-: 
geiher  with  thatnegligence  and  inattention,  ever  incident  to 
human  nature^,  have  led  the  tranllators  into  many  errors  and 
inaccuracies;  which,  though  they  do  not  affeft  the  funda7 
mentals  of  religion,  conceal  fome  of  its  fecret  beauties,  de- 
tradf  from. the  corr^fpondence  of  its  parts,  and  diminilh  the 
luftre  of  the  whole.  Hence  many  ingenious  and  learned 
men  of  the  prefent  age,  whofe  praile  is  in  all  the  churches, 
have  endeavoured  to  remove  the  veil  which  modern  tranf- 
lation  has  thrown  on  the  feriptures.  and  to  reftore  the  fa^ 
cred  volumes  to  their  original  limplicity  and  beauty.  The 
bilhop  of  London’s  tranflation  of  llaiah  has  added  new  at- 
traftions  to  the  fublimeft  poet  of  antiquity;  the  new  ver- 
iions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  prophecies  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  have  rendered  their  meaning  more  obvious,  and  their 
beauties  more  ftriking  ;  the  late  Bilhop  Pierce  illuftrated,  in 
like  manner,  the  firlt  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  it  is 
with  plealiire  we  inform  the  public  that  Princi})arCarppbell, 
of  Aberdeen,  is  preparing  a  new  tranflation  of  the  goljpels, 
with  notes  and  annotations. 

Dr.James  Macknight,  author  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Gof- 
psls,  &c.  having  finifhed  a  tranflation  of  all  the  apoflolical 
cpiftles,  with  a  .commentary  and  notes',  fubmits  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  tranflation  of  St.  Paul’s  twoepiftles  to  the  THeli'alonians, 
as  a  fpecmien  of  the  w'ork.  He  has  endeavoured  to  make 
his  verfion'an  exadt  image  of  the  original,  by  giving  the  li¬ 
teral  meaning  of  the  Greek  text  as  nearly  as  the  nature  of 
the  Englift  language  >\'ould  allow,  without  bending  it  in  the 
leaft  to  favour  or  oppote  the  tenets  of  particular  lefts,  into 
which  the  Chriflian  vvorld  is  divided.  Oppofite  to  the  tranl- 
lation  there  is  placed  a  commentary,  or  explication,  of  the 
iacred  text,  in  which  the  w’ords  ot  the  tranflation  are  in¬ 
serted,  for  the  moft  part,  withoilt  any  alteration,  becaufe 
they  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  infpired  writers  w'ith  more 
prccifion  and  energy  than  any  modern  phrafes  that  can  be 
fubflituted'  in  their  Head.  Under  the  tranflation  arid  com¬ 
mentary  notes  are  placed,  in  which  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toras  alluded  to  by  the  facred  writer^  are  explained,  the 
. .  .  .  ■  beauties 
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beauties  of  particular  paflages  illuftrated,  and  various  rc- 
fle6tions  luggefted  for  direiTing  the  praAice  of  thofe  who 
delire  to  profit  by  the  ftudy  of  the  Ibriptiires.  To  tbele 
Dr.  Macknight'has  adcied  tour  elfays  on  theological  fubjebls, 
which  throw  much  light  on  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  -The 
firft  is  on  the  commiflion  given  by  Chrift  to  his  apoftles; 
and  on  the  nature  and  authority  of  their  writings.  The  le- 
cond  is  on  the  iiles  which  the  churches  were  to  make  of  the 
infpired  epifties ;  and  the  method  by  which  thefc  writings 
were  publilhed  and  preferved.  The  third  treats  of  the 
apollle  Paul’s  ftyle  and  manner  of  writing.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  apoftle  has  not  follow'ed  exadtly  the  rules  of 
the  Grecian  eloquence,  and  does  not  write  in  the  manner  of 
Plato,  Demoithenes,  or 'even  liberates.  But,  though  in  the  - 
compofition  and  llyle  of  his  diicourles  he  has  commonly 
avoided  the  fliewy  embelirihments,  and  even  fome  of  the 
folid  ornaments  of  the  Grecian  eloquence,  he  has  made  fuf^ 
ficient  amends  for  thefe  deleft s  by  the  excellence  of  his  fen- 
timents,  the  propriety  of  his  method,  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  exprelied  himfelf  on  every  fubjeft:. 

*  ‘  The  tranfeendent  excellence/  fays  our  author,  *  of  the  apoftle 
Paul’s  fenciments,  it  is  prefumed,  no  reader  of  true  judgment  will 
djfpute.  But  the  method  and  connexion  of  his  writings  fome,  per¬ 
haps,  may  call  in  quellion  ;  becaufe,  as  I  juft  now  obferved,  he  hath 
not  ado'pted  the  arts  of  compofition  ufed  by  the  elegant  Greeks; 
But,  to  remove  this  objeftion,  and  toiiluftrate,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
apoftle’s  method.  I  ot>fcrve,  that,  in  his  dodrinal  epifties  efpccially, 
he  always  treats  of  fome  important  article  of  faith  ;  which,  though 
hot  formally  propofed,  is  conjlantly  in  his  view,‘and  is  handled  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  preconceived  plan,  in  which  his  arguments,  illuftra- 
tions,  and  conclufiori>,  are  all  properly  arranged.  This  the  intelli- * 
gent  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  if,  in  ftudying  any  particular  epiftlc, 
he  keeps  the  fubjeft  of  it  in  his  eye  throughout.  For  thus  he  will  be 
fenfible  that  the  things  written  are  all  connefted  with  the  fubjeft  in 
hard,  either  as  proofs  of  what  immediately  goes  before,  or  as  illuf- 
trations  of  fome  propofition  more  remote,  or  as  inferences  from  pre- 
inifes  fomeiiniCa  exprelied,  and  iometimes  implied,  or  as  anfwers  to 
objections,  which,  in  certain  cafes,  are  not  ftated,  perhaps  becaufe 
the  perfons  addrelied  had  often  heard  them  propofed.  Nay,  he  will 
find  that,  on  fome  occafions,  the  apoftle  adapts  his.reafoning  to  the 
thoughts  which  he  knew  would,  at  that  inftant,  arife  in  the  mind  of 
his  readers,  and  to  the  anlwers  which  he  forefaw  they  would  make  to 
his  quellions ;  though  thefe  anfwers  are  not  expreflTed.  In  ftort,  on 
a  jult  view  of  Paul's  epifties,  it  will  be  found  that  all  his  arguments 
are  in  point;  that  whatever  incidental  matter  is  introduced,* contri- 
butes  to  the  illuftration  of  the  principal  fubjeft:  that  his'conclu- 
iions  are  all  well  founded ;  and  that  the  whole  is  properly  ar- 
j  tanged.’  .  .  -  -  * 
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*  Yet,  after  all  1  have  faid  in  vindication  of  the  ajx)ftle,  for  having 
i)cgJc6led  in  his  cpiftles  the  fo-much- admired  formality  of  the  Grecian 
eloquence,  I  Ihould  not  think  J  had  done  him  juftice  on  this  head,  if  I 
did  not  call  the  reader’s  particular  attention  to  the  nature  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  None  of  them  arc  tnatifes :  they  are  all  letters  to  particular 
churches,  or  perfons ;  fome  of  them  written  in  anfwer  to  letters  which 
he  had  received.  Now,  how  elTential  foever  a  declared  method  and 
order  in  the  difpofition  of  the  arguments,  and  a  vifiblc  connexion  of 
the  parts  of  the  difeourfe,  may  be  in  a  regular  treatife,  theic,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bed  judges,  are  by  no  means  neceffary  in  epidolary 
compoiitions ;  rather,  in  that  kind  of  writing,  if  there  is  order  and 
connexion,  to  conceal  it  is  edeemed  a  perle^lion.  Befides,  letters 
diffcj  from  every  other  fpecics  of  writing  in  this  refpefl,  that  the  per¬ 
fons  to  whom  they  are  addreiTed,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  par¬ 
ticulars  alluded  to  in  them,  the  writer  never  thinks  of  entering  into  a 
minute  detail  of  the  chara£lers,  the  circumdances,  and  the  opinions, 
of  the  perfons  concerning  whom,  or  to  whom,, he  writes.  Yet  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  things  is  abfolutcly  neceffary  to  render  letters  in¬ 
telligible  to  ftrangers.  Hence,'  as  Lord  Shafteffury,  fpeaking  of 
letter* writing,  judly  obferves,  Mifcell.  i,  c.  3.  ‘‘  They  who  read  an 
epidle  or  fatire  of  Horace,  in  fomewhat  better  than  a  mere  fcholadic 
relilh,  will  comprehend,  that  the  concealment  of  order  and  method,  in 
this  manner  of  writing,  makes  the  chipf  beauty  of  the  work.  They 
will  own,  that,  unlefs  a  reader  be  in  fome  meafure  apprifed  of  the  cha- 
raflers  of  an  Augudus,  a  Meexnas,  a  Florus,  and  a  Trebatius,  there 
Will  be  little  relifh  in  thofe  fatires,  addreffed  in  particular  to  tjie  cour¬ 
tiers,  miniders,  and 'great  men  of  the  times.”  If  thefe  obfervations 
are  jud,  it  is  no  blcmifh,  but  rather  a  beauty,  in  the  apollle’s  letters, 
that  his  method  is  concealed.  Neither  ought  they  to  be.  found  fault 
with  for  their  cbfeurity  \  feeing,  in  many  indances,  it  is  owing  to  our 
ignorance,  of  the  charaflers  of  the  perfons  he  mentions,  and  of  the 
facts  and  circumdances  to  which  he  alludes.  At  the  fame  time,  his 
epidles  are  not  moie  irregular,  or  more  obfeure,  at  lead  in  their  mat¬ 
ter,  than  many  of  the  epidles  and  iatires  of  Horace.  So  that  the  af- 
fidance  of  commentators  is  not  more  needed  for  interpreting  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  .the  infpired  apodle,  than  for  underdanding  the  compofitions  of 
the  elegant  Latin  poet. 

‘  Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  method  and  connexion  of  the 
apodle  Paul’s  epidles,  it  remains,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  I  ipeak 
concerning  his  fiyU.  And  here  I  obferve,  in  general,  that  it  is  con- 
cifeand  unadorned  :  yet,  if  1  judge  rightly,  its  concilenels  adds  to  its 
energy,  and  even  to  its  beauty.  For,  indead  of  multiplying  fynoni- 
m'ous  terms,  unmeaning  epithets,  and  jarring  metaphors,  whereby 
ftylc  becomes  turgid  and  empty,  the  apodle  fcarcely  ever  admits  any 
thing  fuperfluous.  His  words,  for  the  mod  part,  are  well  choien ; 
many  of  them  are  emphatical,  and  properly  placed  in  the  fentence,  as 
by  a  mader’s  hand ;  ibme  of  them  are  new,  and  many  of  them 
admirably  compounded  ;  fo  that  they  add  both  to  the  found  and  to  the 
fenfe  cf  the  fentence.  His  epithets  commonly  mark  the  principal 
quality  or  circumdance  of  the  idea  to  which  they  are  adjefled  ;  and 
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his  expreflions,  in  Tome  indances,  are  fo  delicately  turned,  as  to  fug* 
gell  fentiments  which'  arc  not  dircflly  marked  by  the  words ;  whereby 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  reader  to  exercife  his  own  ingenuity 
in  discovering  that  more  is  meant  than  meets  his  ear.  In  (hort,  there 
are,  in  the  apoftle's  conclfe  language,  virtues  w'hich  make  amends  for 
the  want  of  the  vivid  colouring,  the  flowing  copioufnefs,  and  the  va¬ 
ried  cadences  of  the  Grecian  eloquence.  Even  thole  Oriental  forms 
of  fpeech  ufed  by  the  apoftle,  which  have  been  blamed  by  one  or 
two  of  the  fathers,  who  were  not  Ikilled  in  the  Hebrew,  though  ac¬ 
companied  with  fome  obfeurity  at  firfl  view,  when  underftood,  add  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  reader, ,  by  their  energy,  and  by  the  variety  which 
they  occafion  in  the  llyle.  The  change  too  of  the  perfon^  and  the 
fudden  tranfition  from  the  one  number  to  the  other,  often  found  in  Paul's 
writings,  though  violations  of  the  rules  of  grammar  loudly,  con¬ 
demned  by  the  lelTcr  critics,  are  real  beauties,  as  they  render  difeourfe 
more  lively;  on  which  account thefe  irregularities  have  been  admitt^, 
even  by  the  belt  authors.  And  with  refped  to  the  few  uncommon 
words  and  phrafes,  to  which  the  appellations  of  barbarifms  and  fole- 
cifms  have  been  given,  the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  the  bed  Greek 
authors  have  ufed  the  very  fame  words  and  phraies ;  which,  if  they  are 
not  commended  as  diverlifications  of  the  flyle,  mufl  at  leaft  be  excufed 
as  inaccuracies  flowing  from  the  vivacity  of  thefe  juilly  admired 
writers,  or  from  their  attention  to  matters  of  greater  moment.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Longinus  hath  long  ago  acknowledged  (c.  30),  one  of  the 
beautiful  pallages  and  fublime  thoughts  found  in  the  works  of  theic 
great  mailers,  is  fuflicient  to  atone  for  all  their  faults. 

•  *  But  if  the  ableft  critics  judge  in  this  favourable  manner  of  the  cc» 
lebrated  writers  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  their  many  excellencies, 
furely  the  fame  indulgence  cannot  be  denied  to  the  apolUe  Paul,  whofe 
merit  as  a  writer,  in  many  refpedls,  is  not  inferior  to  theirs.  For  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that,  in  elegance,  variety,  and  llrength  of  ex- 
preflion,  and  even  in  fublimity  of  thought,  many  of  his  pallages.  will 
bear  to  be  fet  in  competition  ^ith  the  n^ft  admired  of  theirs,  and  will 
fulFer  nothing  by  the  comparifon.  The  truth  is,  where  the  apollie^s 
fubjedl  leads  him  to  it,  he  not  only  exprelTes  himfelf  with  delicacy 
and  energy,  but  often  rifes  to  the  true  fublime,  through  the  grandeur 
of  his  fentiments,  the  llrength  of  his  language,  and  the  harmoni- 
oufnefs  of  his  periods,  not  indullrioufly  fought  after,*  but  naturally 
flowing  from  the  feivour  and  wild om  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  which 
he  was  infpired. 

‘  In  fupport  of  what  I  have  advanced  in  praife  of  St.  Paul  as  an 
author,  I  mention  the  following  paflages  as  unqueftionable  examples 
of  beautiful  and  fublime  writing.  The  greatell  part  of  his  epillle  to 
the  Ephefians  ;  .concerning  whicn  Grotius  has  faid,  that  it  expreiles 
the  grand  matters  of  which  it  treats  in  words  more  fublime  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  human  tongue  ”  His  fpeech  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lyllra,  Ads  xiv.  in  which  the  jullell  fentiments  concerning  the  Deity 
areexprefled  in  fuch  a  beautiful  fimplicity  of  language,  as  mult  llrikc 
every  reader  of  tafte.  His  oration  to  the  Athenian  magillrates  and 
phllofophers  aflembled  in  the  Areopagus,  wherein  he  deferibes  the  cha- 
rader  and  Hate  of  the  true  God,  and  the  worlhip  that  is  due  to  him. 
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hi  the  moft  elegant  language,  and  with  the  mod  exquifite  addrefs, 
A£lsxvii.  liis  charge  to  the  ciders  of  Ephefus  (A^ls  xx.)>  which  is 
tender  and  pathetic  in  the  higheft  degree.  -  His  different  defences  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  governors,  Felix  and  Feflus,  King  Agrippa  and  Ber¬ 
nice,  the  tribunes  and  greaf  ladies  of  Celarea,  who  were  all  llruck 
with  admiration  of  the  apoftle's  eloquence.  His  defeription  of  the 
engagement  between  the  flefh  and  the  Spirit,  with  the  iffue  of  that  con¬ 
flict,  Rom.  vii.  The  whole  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  in  w'hich  both  the  fentiments  and  the  language,  efpecially 
towards  the  dofe,  arc  tranfcendently  fublime.  The  fifteenth  chapter 
of  his  firft  epilUc  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he  treats  of  the  refurrec- 
tion.of  the  dead,  in  a  difeourfe  of  confiderable  length,  adorned  with 
the  greated  variety  of  rhetorical  figures,  expreffed  in  words  aptly 
ebofen  and  beautifully  placed  ;  fo  that  in  no  language  is  there  to  be 
found  a  paflage,  of  equal  length,  more  lively,  more  harmonious,  or 
more  fublime.  The  lad  four  chapters  of  his  fecond  epidle  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  which  arc  full  of  the  mod  delicate  irony  on  the  falfe  teacher, 
who  bad  fet'himfclf  up  at  Corinth  as  the  apodle’s  rival,  and  on  the  fac¬ 
tion  who  doted  on  that  impcllor.  i  Tim.  vi.  6 — 12,  a  paflage  ad¬ 
mirable,  bfjth  for  the  grandeur  of  the  fentiment,  ^and  for  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  language.  The  whole  eleventh  chapter  of  his  epidle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  fifd  fix  verfes  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  fame 
epidle.  With  many  other  palfages  which  might  be  mentioned,  in 
which  we  find 'an  eloquence  luperior  to  any  thing  exhibited  in  profane 
authors. 

*  There  are  other  pafiagesdikewife  in  Paul’s  epidles,  of  a  narrower 
compafs,  concerning  which  1  hazard  it  as  my  opinion,  that,  in  none 
of  the  celebrated  writers  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  are  there  periods  in 
which  we  find, greater  i'ublimity  of  thought,  or  more  propriety,  beauty, 
and  even  melody  of  language.  This  every  reader  of  tafte  will  ac¬ 
knowledge,  who  takes  the  p^ins  to  confult  the  following  pafiages  in 
the  original :  Rom.  xi.-33.  “  O  the  depth,  both  of  the  wifdcm  and 
knowledge  of  God  I”  Sec.  which  doxology  to  the  true  God  is  fupe- 
lior,  both  in, fentiment  and  language,  to  the  mod  celebrated  hymns  of 
thegreated  of  the  heathen  poets  in  praife  of  their  divinities.  2  Cor. 
iv.  17,  18.  For  the  prefent’ light  thing  of 'our  afliidlion,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,”  Sec.  V.  14.  “  For  the  love  of  Chrid  con- 
flraineth  us,”  Sec.  VI.  4 — 1 1.  “  In  all  things  approving  ourfelves  as 
the  minifters  of  God,”  Sec.  •  Philip,  iii.  1 8.  For  many  walk,”  &:c. 
Ephef.  i.  19.  “  W  hat  is  the  exceeding  greatnefs  of  his  power,”  &c. 
ill  which  lad  period  there  is  fuch  an  accumulation  of  drong  expid- 
fion,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  profiine  author.  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
where  there  is  a  defciiption  of  God,  which,  in.fublimity  of  fenti- 
ment  and  beauty  of  language,  exceeds  all  the  deferiptions  given  of  the 
Supreme  Being  by  the  mod  famed  of  the  heathen  philofophers  or 
poets.  Other  periods  alfo  might^be  produced,  in  which,  as  in  thofe 
jud  DOW  mentioned,  there  are  no  unnatural  rants,  nor  great  fwelling 
words  of  vanity,  but  a  real  grandeur  of  fentiment,  ana  an  energy  of 
diction,  which  direClly  llrike  the  heart/ 
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Thefe  obfervations  on  the  llyle  and  manner  of  this  apofile 
arc  no  lefs  ingenious  than  juft.  But,  although  St.  BauJ  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  capable  of  fine  writing  in  all  its  forms,  and  has 
given  admirable  fpecimens  of  the  fiinplc,  the  pathetic,  the 
ironical,  the  vehement,  and  the  fublime,  he  is  not  to  l>c 
confidered,  upon  the  whole,  as  an  elegant  or  an  eloquent 
writer.  The  method  and  ^connexion  of  his  writings  gene¬ 
rally  efcape  the  eye  of  the  reader ;  and  his  'ftyle  is  not 
perfpicuous  or  poliihed,  but  rather  harfti  and  oblcure.  He 
IS  too  elliptical  in  the  conllruftion  of  his  lentences,  and 
fometimes  in  the  condueft  of  his  arguments.  On  fomc  oc- 
cafions  he  inverts  the  natural  order  of  the  Greek  language, 
leaves  his  comparilbns  unfiniflied,  and  ufcs  the  lame  words 
in  different  fenfes  in  the  fame  period.  He  has  even  af¬ 
fixed,  to  many  of  his  terms,  fignifications  quite  different 
from  >vhat  they  have  in  the  claflic  authors  of  Greece. 
Thefe,  and  other  peculiarities  of  ftyle,  have  thrown  fuch. 
obfeurity  on  many  paffages  of  St.  Paul’s  writings,  that  per- 
fbns,  tolerably  Ikilled  in  the  Greek  language,  will  under- 
ftand  the  compofitions  of  Demolthenes,  Jlocrates,  or  any 
other  ftandard  profe  writer  among  the  Greeks,  more  readily 
than  the  epiftles  of  St.. Paul.  , 

Dr.  Macknight’s  fourth  effay  contains  obfervations  on  the 
Greek  language,  as  ufed  by  the  writers  of  the  New*^  Tefta- 
ment.  The  evangelifts  and  apoftles  were  jews,  whofe  na¬ 
tive  language  was  the  Hebrew,  or  Syro-Chaldaic.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  idiom  of  their  mother- tongue,  thefe  authors  natu¬ 
rally  affixed  to  Ibme  of  the  Greek  words  and  phrales  the 
fenfe  of  correfponding  expreflions  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Hence  fb  many  Hebraifms  to  be  found  in  the  New  Telta- 
ment.  Dr.  Macknight’s  remarks  on  the  Greek  language,,  as 
written  by  the  apoftles,  are 'made  in  the  following  order : 
1.  On  the  verbs.  2.  On  the  yolces,  modes,  and  tenfes  of* 
the  verb.  3.  Off  the  participles,  n9uns,  pronouns,  and  ar¬ 
ticles.  4.  On  the  particles  and  prepofitions.  -In  .thefe  vve 
meet  with  much  learning  and  critical  fagacity,  though  ibme 
of  the  obfervations  have  been  made  before.  This  part  of 
the  work  will  be  highly  uleful  to  thofe  wffio  wifh  to  under- 
ftand  accurately  the  original  language  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  ... 

Dr.  Macknight,  in  his  excellent  commentary  on  the 
epiftles  to  the  Theffalonians,  feldom  deviates  from  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  track  of  found  theology.  On  one  occafion, 
however,  he  has  ftarted  an  opinion,  which,  we  believe,  is 
new  to  the  Chriftian  world.  While  the  righteous,  at  the 
Uft  day,  are  to  be  railed  witli  glorious,  immortaL  and 
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incorruptible  bodies,  the  wicked,  according  to  our  author, 
lhall  rile  with  bodies  piortal  and  corruptible,  and  be  burned 
in  the  general  conflagration,  which  is  called  the  fecond  death. 
His  rcafons  for  this  opinion  are  the  following : 

*  After  the  judgment  the  righteous  are  to  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds 
to  join  the  Lord  in  the  air,  in  order  to  their  going  with  him  into  hea¬ 
ven,  (i  Their,  iv.  17.) :  but  the  wicked  not  being  caught  up,  will,  in 
all  probability,  remain  on  the  earth.  Wherefore,  as  the  earth  is  to 
be  burnt  with  fire,  the  wicked  left  thereon  muft,  after  the  judgment, 
perifli  in  the  general  conflagration.  Accordingly,  our  apollle,  Ipeak- 
ing  of  the  punilhment  of  the  wicked,  fays  exprefsly,  z  ThelT.  i.  7. 
••  The  Lord  Jefus  lhall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  the  angels  of 
his  power.  8.  Infliding  punilhment  with  flaming  fire  on  them  who 
know  not  God,  and  who  obey  not  the  gofpel  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
9.  Thefe  lhall  fulFer  punilhment,  even  everlafling  deilrudion  from  the 
prefence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  apoiUe  John,  fpeaking  of  the  wicked  after  the  judgment,  fays,  , 
Rev.  xxi.  8.  “  They  lhall  have  their  portion  in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimllone,  which  is  the  fecond  death."  But,  if  the 
wicked  are  to  die  a  fecond  time,  by  the  deftrudion,  of  their  body,  in 
the  burning  of  the  earth,  which  is  to  take  place,  immediately  after  the 
judgment,  why  Ihould  the  power  of  God  be  exerted  in  producing  for 
them  fpiritual,  immortal,  and  incorruptible  bodies,  like  thofe  of  the 
fons  of  God,  which  it  Teems  they  are  inftantly  to  lofe? 

*  There  appears  a  great  propriety  in  Chrill’s  railing  the  wicked  with 
flelhly  mortal  bodies,  like  thofe  in  which  they  died.  For  as,  in  the 
prefent  life,  the  wicked  make  the  body  the  foie  objedt  of  their  care, 
and.  place  their  whole  happinefs  in  bodily  pleafures,  fit  it  is  that  they 
be  expofed  to  fliame  and  contempt  by  being  brought  before  the  judge* 
ment  feat  of  Chrill  in  that  flelhly,  corruptible,  mortal  body,,  which 
they  To  much  idolized.  Fit  alfo,  that  they  be  tormented  with  envy, 
by  beholding  the  righteous  in  their  immortal  bodies,  Ihining  as  the 
brightnefs  of  the  firmament,  and  ready  to  go  away  into  the  kingdom 
of  their  father.  More  than  this,  feeing  the  wicked,  while  on  earth, 
placed  their  affedlions  and  cares  wholly  on  their  body,  and  on  earthly 
^ings,  and,  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  earthly  things,  defpifed  heaven 
and  its  felicities,  what  more  proper  than  to  punilh  them  by  deilroying 
their  body  along  with  the  earth,  and  the  things  thereon,  to  which  they 
lb  clofely  attached  themfelves  V 

Although  we  cannot  give  our  fanftion  to  this  general  con^ 
fiagrathn  of  the  wicked,  we  confefs  that  the  thought  is  in¬ 
genious  as  well  as  charitable^  and  is  feemingly  agreeable  to 
i'ome  feripture  exprelTions^ 

Upon  the  whole,  this  new  tranflation  and  commentary 
will  inflruft  the  critical,  and  edify  theChriftian  reader  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fuccefs  attending  this  i'pecimen  of 
Dr.  Macknight’s  lucubrations  .  and  labours  will  encourage 
him  to  publilh  the  whole,  and  thus  complete  what  he  him- 
ielf,  in  the  preface,  fays  was  the  great  objeft  of  his  am¬ 
bition, 
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bition,  “  to  fpend  his  life  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures, 
«  in  order  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happinels 
“  of  mankind.” 


Art.  VII.  A  Dijfertaticn  on  the  Theory  and  Cure  of  the  Ca- 
taraSl :  in  which  the  PraSice  of  ExtraHion  is  fupportedi 
and  that  Operation,  in  its  prefnt  improved  State,  ts  particu¬ 
larly  defcrihed.  By  yonathan  fVathcn,  Surgeon.  8vo.  3s. 
Hitched.  Cadell.  London,  1785. 

\ 

'^HE  dileafe  of  the  eye  denominated  the  catamft,  has 
*  been  known  from  very  remote  times,  though  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it  was  not  clearly  underltood  before  the  beginning, 
and  the  moft  approved  method  of  curing  it  not  until  the 
middle,  of  the  prefent  century.  This  difeafe  is  diftinguifhed 
into  the  true  and  the  fpurious;  of  the  latter  of  which  there 
are  three  Ipecies.  A  true  cataract  confifts  in  an  opacity  of 
the  cryftalline  lens.  When  this  opacity  is  only  partial,  the 
fight  is  depiaved  ;  but  when  quite  transfufed  over  the  lens, 
the  power  of  vilion  is  totally  obftru6led.  The  caules  of  the 
cataraft  arc  numerous,  and  the  diforder  has  been  oblerved 
in  every  Itage  of  life ;  but  it  is  moft  incident  to  peribns  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  It  generally  begins  in  the  center  of  the 
cryftalline  lens,  and  is  fi'rft  perceived  a  little  way  behind  the 
iris  and  pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The 
firft  internal  fymptom  of  an  incipient  cataract  is  a  dimnefs 
of  fight.  In  this  ftage  o^the  difeafe  the  patient  fees  clearer 


in  the  dulk  of  the  evening  than  in  the" brighter  light  of  the 
day ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  when  the  light  is  left  the 
pupil  is  more  dilated,  and  affords  fufficient  room-  for  the 
rays  of  light'  to  paft  through  the  yet  tranfparent  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  cryftalline  to  the  retina.  But,  when  ,  the 
light  is  ftrong,  the  pupil  contracts  itfelf,  and  hides  the 
tranfparent  part  of  the  cryftalline  behind  the  iris;  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  tranfmiilion  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  bottom 
of  the  eye. 

After  a  general  account  of  the  difeafe,  and  a  defeription 
of  the  eye,  Mr.  Wathen  delivers  the  remarks  by  which  to 
diftinguifh  the  true  cataraft,  and  its  fitneft  for  operation. 
The  former  of  thefe  is  a  problem  fometimes  attended  with 
difficulty ;  but  the  latter  is  delineated  with  greater  preciiion. 
**  To  prove  it  fit,  it  is  neceffary,”  lays 'the  author,  . 

<  I.  rhat  the  eye  fhould  be '  capable  of  difeerning  a  bright  ligh^ 
though  it  be  blind  as  to  all  ufeful  purpofes.  .  ’  . 
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• 

*  2.  That  the  pupil  fhould  immediately  contrary  on  a  fudden  et« 
pcfure  to  light;  and  as  readily  dilate,  on  a  removal  from  it.  This  is 
Deceiiary  to  demonilrate  the  feniibility  of  the  retina,  without  which 
there  cannot  be  the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs. 

*  3.  That  the  eye  retain  its  natural  figure  and  lize« 

‘  4.  That  the  cataract  be  of  a  pearl,  or  light  grey  colour;  for 
thefe  indicate  a  found  and.healthful  ilatedf  the  eye  in  other  refpe^s. 

*  5.  That  the  obfcuritv,  hanging  over  objeds  as  perceived  by  the 
patients,  be  that  of  a  cloud  or  miftinefs ;  and  that  this  mifiinefs  in* 
creafe,  as  the  eye  becomes  more  aiFeded,  till  the  fight  is  entirely 
loft.’ 

We  lhall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  author’s  account  of 
the  thr|e  fpecies  of  fpurious  catarads. 

^  .  *  .The  firft»fpecics'  of  the  fpurious  catarad  is  called  the  opake  cap? 

fula  cryftallina;  and,  becanfe  it  ufually  follows  another,  that  is,  the 
true  catarad,  it  is  therefore  alfo  called  the  fecondary  catarad. 

*  In  this  fpecies  of  the  fpurious  it  is  effential,  to  render  it  a  fit  fubjed 
^  of  operation,  that  the  opacity  does  not  extend  beyond  the  fore-part  of 

the  capfula  cryftallina ;  and  alfo,  that  there  be  90  adhefion  to  the  iris ; 
for,  if  the  pofterior  portipn  of  the  capfula  be  affeded,  the  operation 
cannot  reach  it;  and  adhefion  will  manifeft  fuch  a  diford cred  ftate  of 
the  eye  in  other  refpeds,  as  would  defeat  the  end  of  extradion.  The 
immediate  caufe  of  opacity,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  is  in* 
flan^mation,  or  the  internal  opthalmy.  But  this  may  be  brought  on 
by  various  caufes,  both  internal  and  external;  and  none  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  the  operation  itfelf  which  hitherto,  has  been  commonly 
ufed  for  the  cure  of  the  catarad;  I  mean,  that  of  couching.’ 

‘  The  fecond  fpecies  of  the  fpurious  catarad  is  independent  of  the 
capfula  cryftallina;  and,  as  it  fuppofes  the  formation  of  a  foreign 
membranous  fubftance  in  the  pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  hu* 
mour,  may,  I  think,  not  improperly  be  thence  denominated — the  ad¬ 
ventitious  membrane.  The  primary  caufe  of  this,  as  of  the  two 
other  falfe  catarads,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
eye  :  but  the  immediate  caufe  of  it,  and  alfo  of  the  third  fpecies,  as 
.  diftind  from  the  firfl,  is  the  formation  of  pps  or  matter,  in  confequence 
of  inflammation. 

*  Jt  was  before  remarked,  that  when  matter  is  depofited  in  the 
pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,,  the  longer  it  remains  there, 
the  more  it  will  thicken ;  and  will  of  confequence,*  in  general,  caufe 
the  contiguous  parts  affeded  by  it  to  adhere  more  ftrongly  to  each 
other.  The  adhefion,  however,  it  muft  be  here  particularly  noticed, 
is  not  the  fame  in  all  cafes.  It  is,  for  inftance,  confiderably  lefs 
where  the  pus  forms  itfelf  into  the  appearance  of  a  membrane,  in 
which  the  adhefion  feldom  goes  further  than  round  the  outer  edge  of 
the  membrane.  The  certainty  of  this,  as  a  fad,  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
puted;  and  it  is  plain,  that  there  muft  be  fomewhat  in  the  quality  of 

*  the  matter  in  this  cafe  whkh  renders  it  lefs  adhefive ;  ^t  from  what 
particular  caufe  that  di^rence  arifes,  I  wfll  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
Itrnune.  This'  membrane  in  the  circumference  or  outer  edge,  which 
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is  the  feat  of  its  attachment,  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  interftice,  be« 
tween  the  lareer  circle  of  the  iris,  and  the  termination  of  the  ciliary 
proceiTes.  Hence  it  expands  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  between  the  iris 
and  cryllalline  lens,  as  to  divide  the  poderior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour  into  two  diftinfl  parts,  between  which  it  floats  according  as  it 
is  adled  upon  ;  agreeably  to  the  ideas  which  the  ancients  entertained* 
though  erroneoufly,  of  the  true  common  cataradf.  In  this  cafe,  when 
the  pupil  is  contradted,  and  the  polterior  chamber  is  by  that  means 
lelTened,  the  aqueous  fluid  behind  the  fpurious  membrane  not  being' 
able  to  efcape  into  the  anterior  chamber,  as  it  always  does  when  not 
obllrudied,  carries  the  membrane  pr  cataradl  forward,  and  forces  it 
into  the  pupil,  in  the  form  of  an  hernial  fack ;  by  which  the  further 
contradlion  of  the  pupil  is  prevented.  As  foon  as  the  pupil  is  again 
dilated,  the  prOjedlion  difappears,  the  membrane  refumes  its  former 
iituation,  and  becomes  plain  as  before.  From  the  remarks  already 
made  it  is  evident  that  this  membrane  mull  be  fituated  cPnfidcrably 
nearer  the  pupil  than  either  the  real  or  fecondary  cataradl,  and  there¬ 
fore  eafily  to  be  diflinguiihed  from  both.  It  is  founds  fometimes  to 
vary  in  its  confidence;  but,  in  general,  it  is  thick,  tough,  and  fmooth. 
And  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  though  it  is  always  attached  in  the 
outer  edge,  and  that  only,  yet  the  circumference  is  of  lefs  extent,  in 
fome  ca^s,  than  above  deferibed. .  '  • 

f  It  is  in  all  cafes  neceflary  to  render  this  irienibrane  a  fit  fubjedl 
of  operation,  that  it  preferves  its  feparation  from  the  capfula ;  and 
alfo  from  the  iris,  fo  ihuch  as  not  to  prevent  its  adlibn ;  both  which 
circumdances  are  pre-requifites  fo  elTential  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  oper¬ 
ation,  that  without  them  there  cannot  be  the  fmalled  hope  of  it.* 

Mr.  Wathen  deferibes  with  accuracy  both  the  operation 
of* couching,  and  that  of  extraftihg  the  cataradl;  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  he  jullly  reprefents-as  by  much  the  moft  eli¬ 
gible  method.  He  writes  with  the  perfpicuity  of  one  w'ho 
is  acquairtted  with  the  pradlice  ;  and  his  treatife  will  afford 
fatisfadlion  to  furgical  readers. 


Art.  VIII.  AHermifs  TaUy  recorded  ly  his  own  Hand,  and 
found  in  his  Cell.  By  the  Author  of  the  Recefs.  41^*  2s« 
Hitched.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 


^HE  beginning  of  this  ‘‘  tale  of  the  times  of  bld’^  is  fb* 
^  lemn  and  llriking  in  a  high  degree. 


<  From  prime  of  youth  to  hoary  age 
In  this  lone  cell  I’ve  dwelt ; 

Here  fought,  by  tracing  Nature’s  page. 
To  footh  the  pangs  I.  felt. 
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A  Hermit's  Tak^ 

The  mofs- wove  oaks  that  near  my  cave 

In  fttllen  grandeur  {land,  ' 

And  o’er  its  broken  fummit  wave. 

Were  acorns  in  my  hand. 

Thofe  time-fliook  tow’rs,  which  all  forfake^ 

Ere^l  and  gay  I’ve  feenj 
And  half  of  yon  tranflucent  lake, 

A  flow’r-enameird  green.  ’ 

When  (hall  my  penitence  and  pray’rs 
Obtain  the  boon  I  crave  ? 

When  (hall  my  thorny  bed  of  cares 
Become  my  peaceful  grave  ? 

*  .  *  j 

Oh  worlhipp’d  reliques!  holy  book  I 
Detain  my  mental  eye 
Nor  let  it  ever  backward  look 
To  trace  fad  memory. 

Ah!  let  me  eafeitthen,  and  fpeak 
The  long,  long-treafur’d  tale  ; 

What  bitter  griefs  firft  bade  me  feek 
The  filence  of  this  vale.*  ' 

An  aged  hermit,  who  had  planted  the  oaks  which  waved 
around  his  cave,  and  who  had  witnefled  the  gaiety  and 
magnificence  of  the  callle  which  flood  before  him  in  ruins, 
affiidled  with  forrow,  agonizing  with  remorfe,and  recording 
his  own  fad  tale,  is  a  ftriking  poetiial  figure,  and  ftrongly 
intcrefts  our  feelings.  The  ftory  which  is  afterwards 
'  related  bears  too  near  a  refemblance  to  Carthon,  ,the 
luoft  fublime  and  tragic  of  all  the  poems  of  Oflian.  The 
ingenious  autborefs  often  forgets  the  aflumed  charaxSter  of 
the  hermit,  and  fpeaks  in  her  own  perfon;  .Hence  fancy  is 
fometimes  fubflituted  for  feeling;  refinement  and  conceit 
for  the  language  of  nature  and  the  heart.  What  idea  does 
the  following  fimile,  or  rather  couple  of  fimiles  convey  to  the 
reader?  * 

•  Like  a  rich  group  of  yellow,  (heaves^ 

In  ringlets  wild,  her  hair  ^ 

Play *d  on  her  bread— thus  autumn  leaves 
Hang  on  the  lily  fair.* 

...The  folbwing’ epigrammatic  turns  are  ill  adapted  to  a 
work  where  the  fimpheity  of  the  antique  flyle  ought  to  pre- 
vail : 

‘  My  foul  as  with  an  ague  (hook. 

At  once  both /roze  and  burn* dm 
—This  youth 
Has  from  its  feat  that  being  torn 
Which  gave  him  firft  to  be. 

%  .  ~6he  feem’d  a  beauteous  Jiatue  wrought 

Tp  grace  her  (nvn  fad  tornbm' 
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There  are  other  faults,  and  even  grammatical  errors,  in 
this  poem,  which  we  fhall  pafs  over.  Mils  Lee  poflelTes 
fancy  and  invention  ;  but  Ihe  is  too  fond  of  the  wild  and  the 
eccentric  ;  and  fbmetimes  feems  to  miftake  the  gloomy  and 
the  tremendous  for  the  afFedting  and  pathetic.  Elegant 
melancholy  is  as  remote  from  the  Shocking  and  the  horrible, 
as  elegant  mirth  is  from  ribbaldry  and  farce. 


Art.  IX.  The  HiJlory  of  Great-Bri tain  \  from  the  Revolution 
in  1688  to  the  Acccjfion  of  George  the  Firftt  Tranjlated  from 
the  Latin  Manufeript  of  Alexander  Cunningham^  Efq.  Aii^ 
nijler  from  George  t.  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  an  IntroduRion,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Author 
and  his  IVritings,  by  William  Thomfon,  LL.D.  PubliJ}:fed 
^  by  Thomas  Hollingbery,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Chichefter,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majejiy,  F.R.S.  and  S.S.A» 
4to.  2  vols.  il.  i6s.  boards.  Cadeil.  London,  1787. 


[  Concluded.  ] 

^pHE  period  of  time  which  Mr.  Cunningham’s  Hiflory 
comprehends  has  been  properly  denominated  the  Au- 
guftan  age  of  England,  and  produced  immortal  monuments 
of  excellence  both  in  arts  and  in  arms.  The  eftablifhment 
of  liberty  at  the  Revolution  gave- an  energy  and  a  fpring  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  nation;  and  the  generous  defign  begun  by 
King  William,  and  purfued  by  Queen  Anne,  to  deliver  Eu¬ 
rope  from  the  domination  and  tyTanny  of  France,  produced 
a  group  of  great  men,  and  difplayed  a  combination  of 
military  and  political  talents,  that  has  feldom  been  equalled 
in  the  annals  of  England.  At  the  fame  time  that  Englifh 
valour  triumphed  over  France,  Englifh  genius,  now  allied 
to  tafte,  and  conforming  to  the  rules  of  criticifm,  began  to 
difpute.  fuccefsfully  the  prize  of  fame  with  the  ancients  and 
their  French  imitators.  While  fcience  explained  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  traced  the  laws  of  nature,  elegant;  literature 
was  cultivated,  and  fpecimens  produced  in  the  fine  arts, 
which  are  ftill  theobjefts  of  applaufe  and  imitation.  While 
Newton  meafured  the  heavens,  and  afeertained  the  laws  of 
theuniverfe;  while  Locke  explained  the  economy  of  the 
mind,  and  difclofed  the  fecrets  of  the  intelleftual  world; 
Addifon,  Pope,  and  Swift  refined  Englifh  literature,  and 


prefented  models  of  elegant  talle  undebafed  wfith  the  bar- 
barifm  of  former  times.  On  ‘this  period  of  our  hiltory  we 
look  back  with  pleafure  ajid  with  pride,  and  love  to  dwell 
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on  every  circumftance  that  gives  *a  marking  to  the  pifture,  ot 
renders  it  more  plealing  to  the  eye. 

From  hiftorians  who  witneffed  the  fafts  which  they  relate^ 
and  w'ho  ailed  a  part  in  public  aftairs,  vve  are  led  to  expeft 
much  inlormatioii  and  pleafure  in  the  charailcrs  w’hich 
they  give  of  their  cotemporaries.  To  the  modern  reader 
Mr.  Cunningham  will  appear  Ibmetimes  deficient  in  this 
particular.  He  .never  attempts  thole  full-length  hiftorical 
portraits  for  which  Salfuft,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  are  remark¬ 
able  among  the  ancients ;  and  in  which  modern  hilt orians 
have  been  lo  ambitious  to  excel.  His  charafters  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  Lord  Sommers,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
are  extrailed  in  the  Apjiendix  as  Ipecimens  of  his  compbfi- 
tion,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  his  excellence  in  this  kind  of 
writing 

And  now  Mr.  Harley,  being  created  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Earl  Mortimer,  was  made  lord  high  treafurer  *of 
Great-Britain.  His  thoughts  were  full  ot  the  antiquity 
of  his  family,  and  his  heart  more  fet  upon  honours  than 
**  riches;  in  which  particular  he  diftered’ from  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  ,  He  was  more  defirous  to  feem  excellent 
^  than  to  be  fo;  and  in  this  he  clifFerecl  from  the  Lord 
‘‘  Sommers.  Thefe  eminent  perfons  poflelTed  all  of  them 
great  talents  and  virtues,  as  well  as  experience  in  bufi- 
nefs,  and  great  variety  of  knowledge.  The  Lord  Sommers 
had  very  few  vices,  and  thofe  rather  fuch  human  infirmi- 
ties  as  all  nien  experience  from  the  condition  of  their 
^  nature.  I'he  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  juftly  cHebrated 
as  the  terror  of  France,  and  the  bulwark  of  Britain 
againft  foreign  dangers;  the  Lord  Sommers  as  the  pre- 
ferver  of  the  kingdom,  the  father  of  his  country,  and 
the  glory  of  the  peerage  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  the 
fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Gomnons^  the  ornament  of  his  own 
family,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  royal  fuccellion,**  / 

The  charadlers  of  three  fuch  diftinguifhed  perlbnages  re¬ 
quired  more  than  ten  lines  to  develope  them;  and  in^fhe 
defeription  which  is  here  given,  every  thing  is  general  and 
vague,  nothing  particular  and  marked,  or  that  flievvs  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  original.  His  'portrait  of 
King  William  too,  though  drawn  at  greater  length,  is  liable 
to  the  fame  obj^ions.  Indeed  his  charaflers  of  .all  the 
\vhigs  are  more  in  the  Ityle  of  apology  or  panegyric  than  of 
juft  delineation  or  delcfiption. 

,  .  ’ll  I  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■■,■■■■■  ■  . . Hi 

•  V6l  ll  p.  363. 
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V  On  other  occafions  our  author  difcovers  more  felicity  in 
his  hiftorical  portraits.  Dr.  Sachcverell,  that  celebrated  tool 
of  fadipn  and  pillar  of  feclition,  is  well  delineated  in  the  foU 
lowing  anecdotes  and  remarks  :  '  * 

*  Dr.  Sacheverell,  in  his  return  from  rhe  houfe,  was  condu(Scd,  as 
it  were,  in  a  grand  ccclefiaftical  triumph  into  the  city.  He  received 
the  congratulations  of  all  forts  of  people ;  he  was  huzzaed  by  the 
mob'  like  a  prize-fighter ;  he  boldly  prefumed  to  intermeddle  in 
other  men's '  affairs ;  he  debated  matters  of  controyerly,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  his  award  like  an  infallible  judge.  Sometimes  he  performed 
divine  fervice  in  the  churches ;  fometimes  he  made  laws ;  and  fomc- 
tiines,  in  his  cabals  ampng  his  admirers,  he  determined  concerning 
the  a'dminiftration  of  government:  and  fo  uhfteady  was  he  in  every 
change  of  his  fortune,  as  he  wandered  through  all  the  various  ilages 
of  life,  that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor  any  body  elfe,  knew  what  fort  pf 
a  man  he  was.  He  would  hardly  condefeend  to  fpeak  to  his  friends* 
or  vouchfafe  to  bellow  a  fmile  upon  his  acquaintance:  he  looked 
down  upon  his  adverfaries  with  greater  difdain  than  ever;  and  reported, 
among  gdfliping  women,*  how  malicioufly  the  minds  of  wicked  men 
were  incenfed  againft  him. 

'  f  Some  looked  upon  this  haughty  air  of  the  doctor's  as  ridiculous  vsi^ 
nity;  while  others  faid  it  w^s  downright  infanity:  and  thus  inflated 
with  pride,  he  went  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  congratulate  them  all  pn  his 
and  their  common  fafety,  followed  by  a  train  of  link  boys  and  black¬ 
guards,  who  filled  every  place  with  clamour  and  tumult. 

"  f  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  hearing  that  the  doctor  was  coming  to  return 
him  thanks,  commanded  a  fervant  to  check  him,  and  refufed  to  receive 
him  or  his  thanks.  Tell  him,"  faid  the  duke,  “  wKat  1  did  in  par¬ 
liament  was  not  at  all  done  for  his  fake.''  ‘  ‘ 

‘  The  judgment  which* was  pronounced  w^as  very  difpleafing  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons^  and  g¥ve  very  general  dccafion  of  offence :  that  a 
Criminal,  whofe  conduft  was  not  approved  either  by  the  p^liament,  t^ 
bilhops,  or  the  people  of  England,  fhould  efcape  with  inipunity,  after 
the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  had  been  proved  againft  him  ; 
and  that  he  ihould  have  bpen  acquitted,  as  it ‘were,  by  the  Houfe  of 
Peers ;  vvas  an  objeft  at  once  of  furprife  and  indignation  :  for  nothing 
could  ppflibly  have  given  the  dodor  greater  pleafure  than  to  be  relieved 
from  the  dil'charge  of  his  diity,  and  at  the  fame'  time  to  reap  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  rich  living,  and  of  all  the  valuable  prefents  which  were 
made  to  him*  by  his  pa'rty,  who  greatly  applauded  his  fortitude  and 
undaunted  ipint.  ’  The  Lord  Vlfcount  Weymouth  gave  him  fifty  pounds; 
and  fome  more,  fome  lefc,  according  to  their  refpediye  inclinations 
and  abilities.' 

‘  Dr.  Sacheverell,  making  a  progrefs  around  the  country,  was 
looked  upon  as  another  Hercules  for  the  church  nxil^tant.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  his  emiiTaries  were  fent  before  >yitb  his  pidures ; 
pompous  entertainments  were  made  for  him;;  and  a  mixed  multitude 
of  country  fingers,  fidlers,  priefts  and  lextons,  and  a  mpb  of  all  con- 
diuons,  male,  and  female,  crowded  together  to  'meet  and  congraiu- 
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late  him ;  among  whom,  drunkcnnefs,  darknefs,  and  a  furious  zeal 
for  religion,  extinguilhed  all  regard  to  modcfty.  When  this  guell 
drew  near  with  his  guards,  he  found  open  hpufes,  lodging  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  ready  provided  for  him  in  many  country  towns,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  demi-god ;  and  days  and  nights  were  fpent  every  where  in 
(hews  and  the  clamorous  noife  of  thofe  religious  furies.  In  order  to 
gain  the  more  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  wine,  and  the  plea- 
fures  of  banqueting,  were  confecrated,  as  it  were,  to  religious  ufes ; 
whence  arofe  fuch  a' contagion  of  evils,  that,  in  the  country  eleftions, 
fome  matters  were  carried  on  by  deceit,  and  many  by  open  force ; 
for  money  was  publicly  bellowed,  and  free  treats,  more  than  ufual, 
given  to  the  voters.  "In  many  places  the  doftor’s  pictures  paffed  for  ready 
money ;  but  in  a  fliort  rime  they  became  of  little  value ;  for,  when 
they  ceafed  to  be  a  novelty,  people  began  to  defpife  them ;  and  the 
doftor  himfelf,  as  an  enemy  to  the  government,  and  a  contemptible  tool 
of  a  party,  was  cither  rudely  treated,  or  utterly  refufed  admittance,  in 
many  places  and  companies. 

*  When  he  was  coming  towards  Ely,  the  people  there  were  fo  pro¬ 
voked  that  they  threatened  to  do  him  a  mifeWef ;  and  in  many  places 
they  purfued  him'  both  with  violent  hands  and  with  burfes.  This  fo 
alarmed  him,  that  he  fuddenly  turned  Ihort,  and,  more  defirous  of 
money  than  the  honour  of  martyrdom,  made  the  bell  of  his  way  to 
London  ;  and  his  pidlures,  which  were  of  late  lo  highly  prized,  and 
pompoufly  handed  about,  were  now  contemptuoufly  applied  to  the 
bafeft  ufes,  and  palled  upon  bandboxes.  When  he  was  very  earneft 
to  have  made  an  harangue  to  the  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  the 
dircdlors  gave  orders  to  turn  him  out  of  doors ;  for,  as  thefe  men  made 
great  advantage  by  the  war,  they  were  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  and  they  were  fo  little  alarmed  at  the  ddftor’s  curfes,  that 
they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  purchafe  his  favour  at  any  rate. 
For  it  is  certain  he  talks  to  the  winds  who  would  perfuade  either  the 
Londoners  to  fet  any  bounds  to  their  g^ns,  or  fuch  a  man  as  the  doftor 
to  his  own  vanity  and  infolence.’ 

Dr,  Gilbert  Burnet  is  frequently  the  objeft  of  our  author’s 
inveftive  and  ridicule.  What  renders  this  the  more  furpril- 
ing,  they  were  both  adventurers  from  Scotland,  and  on  the 
fame  fide  in  politics,  Mr,  Cunningham’s  remarks  on  this 
felf-important  bifhop  feem  to  be  tinftured  with  jealoufy  and 
envy,  though  founded  on  truth.  The  following  account 
of  •  his  rile  to '  diftinftion  in  Scotland  is  curious  and 
amufing : 

i  • 

♦  During^hefe  tranfaftions,  the  prefbyterians  in  Scotland  were  very 
roughly  treated.  Dr.  Leighton,  archbilbop  of  Glafgow,  who  was  much 
afHi^led  at  the  dilTenfions  of  the  Scots,  lent  twelve  clergymen  into  the 
country  to  perform  holy  offices,  whom  they  called  apoftles;  Among 
thefe,  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet  was  one,  who  was  a  young  man  of  a  fro- 
ward  difpolirion,  but  of  a  fpecious  appearance  of  piety.  Being  fent, 
fometimes  to  Saltown,  and  fomerimes  to  Fenwick,  be  was  wont  to  in¬ 
terrupt 
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terrupt  the  reapers,  and  other  labourers  in  the  fields,  with  (Irange  and 
unufual  prayers  and  fermons.  Wherever  Burnet  came,  the  country- 
people  fhunned  him' :  for  the  Scots  are  taught  to  worfliip  God  with 
pure  minds,  in  their  own  plain  words  and  manner ;  and  every  thing 
that  feems  novel  in  religion  is  apt  to  alarm  the  common  people. 
Mr.  Buinet  made  bitter  complaints  of  their  obfiinacy ;  an4»  as  he  was 
a  great  reader  of  the  fathers,  he  did  not  fpare  the  bifliops  tbemfelvet, 
to  whom,  hovv  venerable  loever  for  their  age,  he  would  hot  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  ufe  of  a  coach,  as  being  a  vehicle  unknown  to  the  ancient 
fathers.  But  he  particularly  cenfured  Archbifliop  Sharp,  who  would 
have  chaftifed  him  for  his  freedom,  if  the  other  biihops  had  not  in* 
terceded  for  him.  At  length,  through  the  patronage  of  Duke  Ha¬ 
milton  and  BifKop  Leighton,  Dr:  Burnet  became  profeflbr  of  divinity 
at  Glafgow.  There  he  blended  together  many  of  the  oppofite  doc¬ 
trines  of  Dr.  James  Arminius  and  ,Mr.  John  Calvin,  -with  great  elo¬ 
quence  and  reputation,  to  the  no  fmall  admiration  of  the  vulgar. ,  He 
preached  much,  and  in  pompous  llrains,  concerning  the  contagion  of 
original  fin,  and  the  ftridl  prefervation  of  virginity  and  widowhood, 
after  the  example  of  St.  Jerome.  In  the  mean  time,  he  himfelf  mar¬ 
ried  a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  .Kennedy,  and  thereupon  fled  into 
England  ;  where,  having  no  eftate,  no  hopes,  no  certain  fettlenient, 
he  call  himfelf  upon  God^s  providence,  and,  through  the  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  acquired  fome  reputation  at  court,  by 
occafionally  celebrating  the'praifes  of  the  king,  and  exalting. beyond 
bounds  the  royal  prerogative.  He  afterwards,  growing  weary  of  the 
court,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet  and  Dr.  Lloyd,  employed 
himfelf  in  compiling  an  hiftory  of  the  reformation.  But  at  laft,  inter¬ 
meddling  too  much  with  the  affairs  of  the  ftate,  he  fell  into  dlfgrace  at 
court;  and,  had  not  the  Duke  of  York  interceded  for  him,  the  king 
'  would  have  punifiied  him  according  to  law.  And  now,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  he  forgot  St.  Jerome, -keeping  his  widowhood  no  better 
than  he  had  done  his  virginity.  He  became  a  witnefs  even  againft 
his  patron  Lauderdale.* 

The  lover  of  anecdote  will  take  pleafure  in  marking  the 
openings  of  that  enterprifing,  buttling,  and  pragmatical  cha-r 
rafter  which  the  bifliop  dilplayed  through  life. 

The  following  anecdotes  give  farther  illujixfltion  to  the 
charafter  cf  this  reverend  prelate 

‘  Dr.  Burnet’s  fcheme  of  comprehenfion  being  laid  before  the  clergy, 
feemed  to  many  of  them  to  be  a  monfier,  made  up  of  contrary  and 
contradittory  fancies  and  opinions :  it  was  alfo  rejeded  in  parliament, 
But  a  claufe  was  added  to  the  adl  which  paffed,  for  exempting  pro- 
tellant  diffenters  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws.  Burnet  invited 
over  to  this  country  the  learned  Spanheim  ;  but  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford  had  fuch  a  rich  treafury  of  their  own  learning  as  not  to  want  him^ 
However,'  letl  this  bilhop  Ihonld  feem  to  be  quke  infignificanf,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  religion  in  his  own  diocefe,  as  if  it  had  lain  languifti- 
ii5g  in  fome  dangerous  difeafe,  he  undertook  new  and  unheard  of  pro- 
jetts ;  applying  the  healing  medicines  of  dreams,  divinations,  pre- 
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fagcs,  fecond*fiffhtcd  vifions,  and  prodigies,  from  almoll  the  fartheft 
parts  of  all  Scotland  j  for  he  could  not  forget  the  notions  he  had  im- 
Dibed  from  old  women  in  his  childhood.  At  lad  he  fent  for  a  famous 
mathematician,  who  had  taken  upon  him  to  demonllrate  the  laws  of 
reUgion  from  thofe  of  motion ;  and  preferred  him  to  a  cure  of  fouls, 
that  he  might  refrefh  his  country  pariihioners  with  hew  powers  of 
faith.  But  when  he  *  found  that  this  projeft  alfo  mifearried,  he  fet 
himfelf  to  inftruft  the  parliament,  concerning  the  king's  title  tQ  the 
crown.* 

*  The  Bi(hop  of  Salilbury  was  accufed,  in  parliament,  of  a  diminu* 
tjon  at  lead  of  the  Icing's  title  to^  the  crown ;  for,'difcouBing  largely, 
in  his  palloral  letter,  concerning  the  king's  right,  he  had  alcfibed  to 
King  William  a  right  of  conqueft  by  his  fword.  Whereupon  Mr. S'aml 
Johnfon,  a  man  of  quick  parts,  who  had  not  only  deferred  well  of  the 
common  caufe,  but  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  keen  manner  of  writ, 
ing,  confuted  the  bifhop's  pretended  right  as  fuperfluous,  as  well  by 
the  laws  as  by  the  examples  of  former  times,  and  treated  the  bifiibp 
himfelf  with  very  fmart  language.  When  this  affair  came  before  the 
parliament,  it  was  pVofecuted  with  great  heat.  The  bifliop,  in  a  long 
fpeech,  exhorted  the  lords  to  defend  his  caufe,  by  a  ri;folution  of 
their  houfe  in  his  favour,  faying,  that  he  would  alfo  abfolye  them  at 
the  day  of  judgment.  The  biihop  was  a  man  who  would  rather 
have  had  them  all  ruined  with  him,  than  fall  himfelf  alone.  The 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  wit,  anfwered  to  this 
effe£l:  **  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  right  reverend  prelate, 
whom  we  now  fo  defervedly  honour,  will  prove  to  be  a  biihop  at  the 
day  of  judgment  ?  what  place  he  will  then  appear  in  ?  and  with  what 
title,  and  by  what  authority  he  will  pronounce  the  abfolucion?''  To 
which  he  added  fomewhat  concerning  the  robes,  the  mitre,  the  palloral 
llaff,  and  other  epifcopal  ornaments,  of  which  the  biihops  are  Itripped 
by  death.  This  fet  the  king  himfclfi'  as  well  as  the  lords,  into  a  lit 
of  laughter.  Soon  after  which,  the  bilhop's  book  was  cenfured  and 
burnt,  by  order  of  parliament;  whereat  the  biihop  was  fo  enr  ;  cd^ 
as  if  he  had  thought  that  vote  enough  to  fet  the  whole' kingdom  i 
flame.  But  Mr.  Johnfon  boalled  what  a  phoenix  was  raifed  out  of  the 
alhes  of  this  burnt  book.'  .  ..  .  ....... 

By  thefe  fafts  and  anecdotes  the  prelate^s  charafter  is  more 
faithfully  pourtrayed  than  it  cpiild  have  been  by  the  iiioflt 
elaborate  and  pompous  arrangement  arid  coritralt  of  virtues 
and  defe6fs ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  feeiri  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  fpirit  of  ammofity  or  envy  in  the  writer.  '  Indepen¬ 
dent  of  his  merits,  which  were  by  no  nieans  inconfiderable, 
Pr.  Burnet  owed  his  reputation,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the' 
popular  caufe  which  he  defended,  and  to  his  having  been 
an  ufefu],  and  even  heceflary  tool  to  the  party  with  which 
he  was  connedled.  Lord  ^mmers^  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 

4nd  the  other  leaders  Of  the  whigs^  knew  the  defeds  in  his 
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cbara£ler;  but  they  considered  him  as  zealous  ip  their 
caufc»  and  an  ufeful  inflrument  in  promoting  their  purpofes. 

In  period’s  of  faftion  nothing  can  injure  a  man  greatly  who  ■ 
has  merit  with  his  own  party.  The  bishop's  Hiftory  of  his 
own  Times,,  thqugh  tinctured  with  whig  prejijdices,  is'AiU 
ttail  with  pleafuire,  partly  from  th’e  faffs  which  it  contains, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  naivete,  felf-impprtance,  and 
vanity  of' the  author.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  thatthe.au> 
thor  of  the  hiftory  before  us  is  liable  to  the  fame  objeflions. 
The  importance  whjeh  is  aferibed  to  the  cpuhfels  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Cunningham  is  Ibmetimes  no  lefs  ridiculous  than  that 
which  is  arrogated  in  his  writings  by  Gilbert  Burnet :  fo 
hatural  are  the  illufions  of  felf-conceit,  and  the  tendency  pf 
men  to  remark  thofe  fojlies  or  vices  in  their  neighbours 
which  are  the  rhoft  confpicuous  and  prominent  parts  of  theic 
own^cnaraccer. 

AltHoiigh  Mr.  Cunningham  dqes  not  ftudy  to  collect  and 
trahfmit  all  the  anecdotes  qf  the  day,  like  fome  modern 
writers  of  memoirs,  yet  is  his  work  more  full  of  them*than 
any  Englifh  hiftory  of  high  reputation.  The  circumftances 
iand  anecdotes  which  he  records  are  all  of  them  connected 
with  that  general  train  of  events  dr  charafter  by  which  the 
particulars  he  deferibes  are  diferiminated  from  the  ordinary 
coiirfe  of  affairs:  He  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to’  hunt 
for  them;  he  does  not  dwell  upon  them  as  his  principal 
pbjeft  ;  and  never  introduces  them  but  vvheri  they  are  natu¬ 
ral  and  proper.  '  Introduced  in  luch  a  manner,  they  render 
hiftorical  compofitiop  more  pidureft ue  and  animated,  with^ 
put  detracting  from  its  dignity.  The  following  anecdotes 
paint  the  manners,  of  the  times  towards  the  end  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign  in  a  lively  and  ftriking  manner :  '  ’  . 

‘  After  the  Duke  of  MarllDorough  had'  loft  the  Queen’s  favour,  he 
was  not  a  little  hurt  by  the  common  clamour  that  had  been  railed  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  war,  the  danger  of  the  church, "and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  French  wine  ;  of  which,  the  laft  was  as  trivial  as  the 
iecond  was  impertinent,  and  the  firft  neceffary.  And  yet  it  was 
ftrange  to  fee  how  much  the  defire  of  French  wine, '  and  the  d^^r- 
nefs  of  it,  alienated  many  men  from  the  Duke  qf  Marlborough’s 
friendlhip.  . -  .  -  ...  *  . 

*  And  now  I  (hall  uke  this  opportunity  to  fpeak  of  the  French  wine- 
drinkers  as  truly  and  as  briefly  as  1  can.  On  the  firft  breaking*  out  of 
the  confederate  war,  the  merchants  in  England  were  pmhibited  from 
^  commerce  with  France,  ^d  a  heavy  dqty  was  lud  upon  French 
wide.  I’his  caufed  a  grievous  complaint  among  the  topers,  who  have 
^eat  mtereft  in  the  parliament,  as  if  they  had  been  pojff^ned  by  t’ort 
wines.  Mr.  Pprtman  Seyipour,  who  was  a  jovial  companion^  and  ip- 
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dulged  his  appetites,  but  otherwife  a  good  man ;  General  Churchill, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  brother,  a  man  of  courage,  but  a  lover  of 
v/ihe;  Mr.  Periera,  a  jew  and  fmell  feaft ;  and  other  hard -drinkers,  de» 
dared  that  the  want  of  French  wine  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  that 
they  could  hardly  bear  up  under  fo  great  a  calamity.  Thefe  were 
joined  by  Dr.  Aldridge,  who,  though  nick-named  the  prieft  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  was  otherwife  an  excellent  man,  and  adorned  with  all  kinds  of 
learning.  Dr.  RatclifFe,  a  phyfxcian  of  great  reputation,  who  afcribed 
the  caufe  of  all  difeafes  to. the.  want  of  French  wines,  though  he  was 
very  rich,  and  much  addi&ed  to  wine,  yet,  being  extremely  covetous, 
bought  the  cheaper  wines;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  imputed  the  bad- 
nefs  of  his  wine  to  the  war,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  better:  there¬ 
fore,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  Earl  of  Scarfdale,  two  young  no¬ 
blemen  of  great  intereft  among  their  acquaintance,  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  live  at  their  eafe  in  magnificence  or  luxury,  merrily  attributed 
all  the  dodlor’s  complaints  to  his  avarice.  *  All  thofe  were  alfo  for  peace 
rather  Jthan  war ;  and  all  the  bottle-companions,  many  phyficians,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  lawyers  and  'inferior  clergy  ;  and,  in  fine,  the 
loofe  women  too,  were  united  together  in  the  fadibn  againll  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  But  matters  not  being  yet  ripe  for  an  attack,  their 
hatred  againft.the  duke  did  not  yet  break  out  openly.  The  heads  of 
the  faction  gained  daily  more  .  and  more  of  the  queen’s  favour  by  de 
trafting  from  the  praifes  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Their  emif 
faries  leffiened  the  vidories  obtained  in  the  wars  in  Handers;  and  ei 
ther  afperfed  the  Duke  of,  Marlborough’s,  glory  with  petty  falfehoods 
or  unjuffly  transferred  it  to  others ;  nay,  they  laid  even  the  ill  fuccelTes 
in  Spain  to  his  charge.  His  wife’s  faults  too  were  aggravated  to  the 
common  people.  The  Earl  of  Godolphin  was  falfely  charged,  in  or¬ 
dinary  converfation,  with  embezzling  the  public  treafure.  The  Earl 
of  Whaiton  was  reputed  an  enemy  to  the  lordly  power  and  tyranny  of 
the  clergy,  a  profane  pcrfoii,  and  out  of  God’s  favour.  The  Earl  of 
Sunderland  and  the  Lord  Halifax  were  bitterly  railed  at..  And,  in  a 
word,  all  the  whigs,  cfpecially  thofe  who  were  ftyled  the  junto,  were 
cenfured  as  irreligious  people,  by  thofe  who  had  no  religion  at  all  of 
their  own:  for,  in  that  degenerate  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  uncertainties 
pafifed  current  for  certainties,  and  probabilities  for  truths ;  and  truths 
thcmfelves  were  greatly  magnified  among  the  vulgar  by  thofe  of  the 
French  fadion.  All  things,  in  ffiort,  were  fo  carried  on,  both  in  the 
city  and  country,  as  if  the  intereft  and  name  of  the  French  had  again 
become  moll  acceptable  and  popular  in  England.' 

Our  author  is  by  no  means  partial  either  to  the  church  or 
to  the  fair  fex  ;  and,  indeed,  takes  every  opportunity  of  in¬ 
veighing,  fometimes  in  a  ftrain  of  ridicule,  fometimes  in  a 
fpirit  of  animofity,  againft  priefts  and  women.  But  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that,  in  thefe  times,  the  clergy,  both  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  among  the  Diffenters,  were  deeply 
involved  in  the  politics  of  the  ftate ;  and  that,  in  a  female 
reign^  female  ambition  was  the  fecret  fource  of  many  pub¬ 
lic  events  which  agitated  or  difordered  the  world. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  this  valuable  work  will  yield  inllruc- 
tion  and  entertainment  to  the  reader :  but,  notwithftandfng 
our  favourable  fentiments  of  it,  the  public,  have  expcftr 
ations  from  the  abilities  of  Dr.  Thomlbn  which  cannot.be 
gratified  by  tranflating  from  any  author. 


Akt.  X.  The  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Sothia  Baddeteyy  late  of  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steele.  l2mo.  6  vols, 
1 8s.  lewed.  All  the  Bookfellers.  London,  1787.  ' 


Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Baddeley  prefent  us  with  another 
exemplary  inltance  of  the  almoft  certain  conlequehce's 
of  extravagance,  diilipation,  and  a  departure  from  the  paths 
of  virtue.  She  feems  to  have  far  exceeded  her,  theatrical 
filler,  whole  Apology  was  read,  not  long  ago,  with  fuch 
avidity  by  the  public  ;  and  like  whom  Ihe  experienced  the 
flow,  but  fure  approaches  of  poverty  and  dillrels.  i  .. 

Few  perfons  experienced  the  fmiles  of  fortune  more  than 
Mrs.  Baddeley  did  for  a  tinie.  .All  ranks  bowed  before  her  ; 
and  it  relied  with  herfelf  whether  Ihe  would-  be-riiillrefs  of 
a  handfome  independence  or  not.  But  frugality' appears  to 
have  been  no  part  of  her  difpofiti'on.  •  'Had. Ihe’  been  pof- 
ielTed  of  difcretion,  and  fufficient  Ileadinels  to  hiilband.what 
Ihe  received,  fhe  might  have  had  a  comfortable  refource  in 
old  age ;  but  given  up,  as  Ihe  was,  to  profufion  and  extra¬ 
vagance,  Ihe  thbughtlefsly  Iquandered  what  would  'have 
made  her  happy  when  her  friends  delerted  her.  Mrs.  Steele, 
the  nominal  writer  of  thefe  Memoirs;  thinks  it  necelTary,'  in 
order  to  give  her  readers  an  opinion  of  their  authenticity, 
to  inform  them  that  Ihe  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Baddeley 
from  her  earlier  days  ;  that  as  children  they  were  brought 
up  together,  and  educated  at  the  lame  fchool ;  that  their 
intimacy  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  her  life,  for 
feveral  years  of  which  Mrs.  Baddeley  lived  in  her  houle ; 
and  that,  as  her  friend  and  confidant  Ihe  unbolbmed  her- 
lelf  to  her  ;  of  courfe  there  was  no  material  occurrence  of 
her  life  but  what  fhe  made  her  acquainted  with. 

Thus  qualified,  Mrs.  Steele  has  taken  upon  her  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  thefe  occurrences ;  and  as  the  heroine  of  the 
work  was  railed  to  fuch  an  eminent  degree  of  public  notice 
by  her  profellional  merit,  by  the  attractions  of  her  perlon, 
and  by  the  imprudence,  of  her  conduCl,  the  public  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  themfelves  interelled  in  the  relation  of  them'. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs,  Steele  informs  us  that  her  friend 

I 

•  Mrs.  Sophia  Baddcley  was  the  daug]>ter  of  Mr.  Yalentirie  Snow, 
late  ferjeant  trumpeter  to  his  majefty,  and  born  in  the  parilh  of  St. 
Margaret,  Wcftminller,  in  the  year  1745.*  Her  father  oeftowed  on 
her  a  very  gcntecr  education ;  and  having  an  uncorntnon*  degree  of 
foftnefs  and  delicacy  in  her  features  and  perfonj  with  every  neceflary 
external  accomplifhment  of  her  fex,  (he  attraAed  the  attention  and 
cfteem  of  all  who  knew  her;  and  the  tenbrbf  her  cohduA  being  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  ftriftcft  decorum  infured  her  general  refpeft. 

*  She  lived  with  her  father  till  lhe  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 

ivho  inilroAed  her  in  mtific,  and  was  very  anxious  that  (he  Ihould  be 
thorough  midrefs  of  the  harpiichord.  Mufic,  however,  did  nbt  fuit 
her  talle  fo  niuch  as  a  contemplative  turn  to  reading ;  and  the  lelTons 
her  father  gave  her  were  4  talk  of  labour.  She  made  her  complaints 
to  a  neighbouring  (hbpkee^r,  with  whom  Mri  B^ddeley  lodged ; 
r^prcfcrited  her  lather’s  anxiety  for  her  improvement  as  overbearing 
and  tyrannical;  and  found  in  this  woman'  that  officious  interference, 
that, '  nnder^the  name  of  friendlhip,  is  too  often  the  fourcc  of  uiifeen 
calamities.'  She  introduced  her  to  her -lodger;  gave*’ her  to  under- 
ftkndthat  ihe  had  it' then  in  her  power  to  free  herielf  from  a* conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  fame  treatment,  by  accepting  the  proteAion  'of  Mr. 
flpbert  Baddeley,  who  belonged  to  Drury-Lane  theatre,  and  who 
.wp^4  upPb  (be  ilage.  Mifs  Sno\v  h^4  always  a  fencbant 

ff^r  a  theatrical  Ijfe ;  and  this  propofal  giving  her  an  opportunity  of 

Stratifying  her  inclination,  (he  lillened  to  ^liat  Mr,  Baddeloy  had  to 
ay,  and  ih  a  vpiry  few' days  eloped  from  lipme,  and  fled  to  this  neigh¬ 
bour’s  houfe,  who  received  her  and  fecreted  her  till  (he  became  the 
wife  of  Mr:  Baddeley.  ^his  was  in  the  year  1764.  He  fpbn'  pfp-* 
cured* her  an  engagement  at  Drury- Lane.  .'Cordelia,  in  Lear,  was 
the  firft  charaAer  (he  appeared  in  ;  and,' young  and  untutored' as  (he 
was,  (he  gave  mod  ample  proofs  of  rifing  mer^t;  teilified  by  the  loaded 
jplaudits  of  the  audience.!  '  * 

*  before  (he  had  been  twelve  months  on  the  ({age  her  merit  entided 
her  to  edimation  as  a  pjayer,  and  her  accomplifhments  had  gained  her 
general  ^dijiiration;  her  vocal  powers  were,  in  her  dayV  on  a  leyel 
with  the  Brd  public  finger.  She  gave  proofs  of  her  abilities  at  Vaux- 
halK  and  was  ehgagea  foon  after  at  Ranelagh.  at  twelve  guineas  a 
week/  At  the  theatre  (he  acquitted  herfelf  bell  in  genteel  comedy  ; 
and  further' than' rhis  (he  never  attempted,  except  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Beverley^  in  the  Gam^der,  which  (he  perfornfied  once  or  t^ice,  ’dur¬ 
ing  the  illnefs  of  Mrs.  Barry,  and  was  exceedingly  well  received  by 
the  public.  ‘  ' 

*  With  all  the  advantages  which  youth,  accompH(hments,  and 
tfle  united  ralents  of  her  and  her'hulband  could  give  her,  Mrs.  flad- 
dcley  Was  not  without  her  misfortunes.  For  the  (pace  of  three  years 
ihe  lived  with  her  bulbed  without  any  public  impeachment  on  her 
cKaraAcr;  but  Weeing  at  Ranelagh  with  I^r.  Mendez,  a  Jew,  he 
threw  himfeJf  (p  bpr’ way,  became  acquainted '  with  her  and  her 
liulband,  alienated  her  mind  from  her  conjugal  duty,  and  (he,  iinfor- 
‘  .  .  ®  .  •  tunatcly 
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tatiately  liftening  where  Ihc  Ihould  have  turned  a  deaf  cif,  Agreed  to 

So  with  him  alone  on  a  party  of  pleafure  to  Stai'nes-bridge,  Where 
le  committed  an  aft  that  deterred  her  from  going  back  to  her  owri 
hpufe ;  but,  oh  her  return,  fhe  flew  to  Mr.  Charles  Holland  of 
Drury-Lanc  theatre  j  and  he  thought  proper  to  receive  her.  She 
lived  with  Mr.  Holland  till  the  fmallpox  took  him  from  her.’ 

Mrs.  Baddeley  having  no\v  flopped  over  the  threfhbld  of 
diferetion  and  continence,  and'  being  left;  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Holland,  unprotefted,  fhe  liflened  to  the  felicitations 
of  Dr.  Hayes,  of  Marlboroiigh-Street,  who  had  been  Mr.» 
Holland’s  phyfician  during  his  lafl  illnefs,  and  attached  her- 
lelf  to  him  for  eight  or  nine  months. 

About  the  year  1767  a  feparation  took  place  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baddeley,  when  it  was  agreed,  and  a  bond  'given 
for  fultilling  the  agreement,  that  all  his  debts  cohtrafted 
before  the  feparation  fhould  be  paid  by  Mrs.  Baddeley  ;  and 
that  her  hulband  fhould  be  indemnified  from  any  debts  con^ 
trafted  by  her  hereafter.  The  parties,  however,  continued 
to  perform  at  the  fame  theatre,  but  exchanged  not  a  word 
with  each  other,  fave  in  their  ref^ftive  charafters  on  the 
llage. 

From  this  period  we  find  the  heroine  of  the  work  im- 
merged  in  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  intrigue,  diffipation,  and 
the  moft  unbounded  profufion,  notwithflahdihg  her  friend 
Mrs.  Steele  (as  fhe  tells  us)  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  to 
reftrain  her  in  both. 

One  of  her  moft  lading  attachments,  at  this  time,  was 
with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hanger,  now  Lord  Colerain  ;  for  whom 
Ihe  api^ars  (according  to  Mrs.  Steele’s  account)  to  have  en¬ 
tertained  io  much  partiality,  as  not  only  to  fqiiandeTon  him 
her  whole  falary,  which  amounted  to  a  very  confiderablc 
weekly  luni,  but  put  up  with  the  moft  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment:  at  length,  in  illnefsfhe  found  h'erfclf  inhumanly  de-. 
ferted  by  him/ 

So  violent  were  her  emotions  when  this  event  took  place, 
that  fhe  fell  fenfelels  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  fhe  could  be  reftored  to  life.  He  had  no 
fooner  left  the  houfe  than  fhe  went  to  an  apothecary’s  fhop, 
where  fhe  procured  three  hundred  drops  of  laudantim,  the 
whole  of  which,  upon  her  return  home,  fhe  immediately 
fwallowed.  But,  though  fhe  was  refeued  from  her  danger 
by  the  timely  exertions  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  facurty^ 
who  were  immediately  called  in  to  her  afliflancei  and  who 
at  laft  procured  an  intefmiffion  of  the  ftupor,  yet  her  health 
fuifered  fo  much  from  tliis  ralh  flep,  and  the  diflra^ibn  of 

her 
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her  mind,  that,  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks,  the  was  Icarcely 
able  to  walk ;  nor  was  her  recovery  ever  perfedted  ;  as, 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  the  was  afflidted  with  a 
bilious  complaint  that  often  difordered  her,  and  made  many 
of  her  days  unhappy. 

She  had  now  not  only  to  encounter  with  bodily  indifpofi- 
lion,  but  with  poverty,  having  difpofed  of  her  clothes,  and 
other  valuables,  to  enable  her  to  live  with  a  man  whom  Ihe 
loved  beyond  every  other  objedl. 

It  was  at  this  Mriod  that  the  piiblifher  of  her  Memoirs 
became  connedted  with  her.  Mrs.  Steele  tells  us  that  the  no 
fooner  heard  of  her  diftrefs  than  the  paid  her  a  vifit ;  and, 
on  a  promife.  from  Mrs.  Baddeley  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
her  profeflion,  and  give  up  all  thoughts  of  a  man  from  whom 
fhe  had  received  fuch  ungenerous  treatment,  the  extricated 
her  from  every  difficulty ;  paid  the  greateft  part  of  her  debts ; 
took  a  houfe  in  St.  James’s  place,  which  the  made  her  home, 
and  procured  her  a  carriage. 

Mrs.  Baddelcy’s  health  and  fpirits  being  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  reftored  by  this  agreeable  interference,  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  became  competitors  for  her  favour  ;  and  the 
entered  into  a  variety  of  intrigues :  for  an  account  of  which 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the-  work  itfelf.  From  the  detail 
Mrs.  Steele  gives  of  them  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
numerous ;  and  for  the  publication  of  them  the  thinks  it 
necelTary  thus  to  apologize  : 

«  I  wi(h  not  to  be  underftood,  in  the  publication  of  thefe  Me¬ 
moirs,  or  in  what  I  have  now  faid,  that  I  wifti  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of 
vice  or  folly.  A  bare  recital  of  fafls,  as  they  occurred,  cannot  b# 
deemed  a  creation  of  the  fancy  to  inflame  the  paflions,  miflead  the 
judgment,  or  vitiate  the  heart.  1  have  done  no  more  than  the  mod 
chalte  and  correct  writers  have  done  before  me,  only  related 

what  they  have  depicted.  Youth  has  ever  hadLio  extravagance  and 
its  folly.  I  have  produced  fa£ls  with  real  names  ;  they  produce  fads 
with  JiBitious  ones.  I  have  thrown  the  cap  at  individuals ;  they  fling 
it  at  the  crowd  ;  but,  whilft  I  level  at  one,  I  do  not  mifs  the  crowd  ; 
and  yet  advife  the  individual  not*  to  think  that  either  he  or  Ihe  is  the 
butt,  or  folitary  mark,  as  in  the  circle  wherein  they  move ;  there  are 
multitudes  that  defer^'e  the  ftroke.’ 

*  It  may  be  urged,  by  fome,  that  the  volumes  are  too  explicit,  and 
pregnant  with  tender  rencontres ;  but  this  charge  comes  againft  the  ex^ 
iftence  of  the  work  itfelf  with  more  force  than  again!!  fuch  particular 
exceptions ;  for  the  fadl  is,  that,  were  they  expunged,  the  whole 
work  mulf  be  annihilated;  and,  had  I  complied  with  this  criticifm, 
1  ihduld  have  aded  like  the  drolling  company  that  announced  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet  to  a  country  audience,  but  requefted  them  to  exf 
cafe  the  omiflion  of  the  part  of  Hamlet  for  that  night:  and,  ab 
though  tbb  good-natured  audience  confented  to  the  omiflion,  and 

fufiered 
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fuffered  the  play  to  go  on,  yet  this  condefceniion  did  not  TuiGciently 
encourage  me  to  expedt  a  fimilar  indulgence  from  my  readers,* 

Among  the  names  of  Mrs.  Baddeley’s  noble  admirers  we 
find  the  name  of  Lord  Palmeriton. 

*  Blind,  as  many  others  are  to  their  own  impcrfcftions,  his  lord- 
fliip,  though  he,  has  an  impediment  in  his  ^ech,  was  very  fond  of 
reading  to  others,  and  requefted  permiflion  ot  Mrs.  Baddeley  to  come 
occafionally  and  read  to  her.  His  requeft  was  complied  with ;  and, 
being  with  her  one  evening  for  the  purpofe,  he  took  up  a  volume  of 
Shenftone’s  poems,  in  which  Hamlet’s  foliloquy  is  thus  traveftied: 

To  print,  or  not  to  print  ?  that  is  the  queltion.”  His  lordfhip’s 
difficulty  in  articulating  the  word  ftruck  the  company  prefent, 

who  were  many,  with  different  ideas ;  but  they  all  burft  into  an  in¬ 
voluntary  fit  of  laughter.  This  fo  increafed  his  lordfhip’s  difficulty, 
that  he  was  totally  deprived  of  utterance,  which  occafioned  fo  many 
extraordinary  and  Angular  diftortions  of  his  features,  that  kept  up  the 
laugh  to  fuch  a  degree  of  violence,  as  obliged  us  to  withdraw  for  a 
moment’s  relaxation.  His  lordfhip  remained  thus  convulfed  for  five 
minutes,  and  nothing  could  relieve  him  but  a  glafs  of  water.  Read¬ 
ing  for  this  evening  was  of  courfe  fufpended ;  he  took  what  pafl'ed  in 
good-humour,  and  invited  us  to  take  chocolate  with  him  next 

morning,’ 

% 

Amidft  the  group  of  thofe  who  were  candidates  for  Mrs. 
Baddeley’s  favours.  Lord  Melbourne  ftands  the  moft  con/pi. 
cuous  ;  he  took  her  under  his  proteftion,  and  was  her  con- 
ftant  vifitor,  notwithftanding  he  had  married  a  very  amiable 
lady  only  ten  months  before.  During  this  connexion,  which 
lalted  a  coiifiderable  time,  till  at  length  it  was  put  an  end 
to  by  Mrs.  Baddeley’s  inconftancy,  his  lordfhip  appears  to 
have  been  a  fond  and  generous  lover.  The  fums  the  received 
from  him  were  fuch  as  enabled  her  to  be  profufe  and  extra¬ 
vagant  in  the  extreme.  Her' friend  informs  us  that,  fbon 
after  Mrs.  Baddeley’s  intimacy  with  Lord  Melbourne  had 
commenced,  among  other  extravagancies,  fire  w'ent  one 
morning  to  a  jeweller’s  and  purchafed  jewels  to  the  amount 
of  near  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  Ibme  idea  of  the  expenfive 
fiyle  in  which  Mrs.  Baddeley  lived  in  the  zenith  of  her  prof- 
perity,  we  fliall  fubjoin  the  following  extraft  :  , '  .  . 

*  Mrs.  Baddeley  told  me,  upon  Lord  Melbourne’s  parting  from 
her  after  an  evening  viiit,  that  he  had  given  her  two  hundred  pounds 
to  pay  her  expences  at  Brighthelmllone,  and  had  promifed  her  twenty 
brilliant  pins }  and,  if  1  would  order  them  to  be  made,  he  would  pay 
for  them.  I  afked  her  what  price  fhe  was  to  go  to  I  She  replied, 
“  as  fliowy  as  they  could  be  made  for  twenty  gaineaseach.”  Telling 
her  the  twenty  would  then  come. to  four  hundred  guineas,  ihe  faid; 
*'  Order  then  ten  only  at  hrft,t  and  I  will  talk  to  his  lordfiiip  about 
the  other  ten.”  After  fupper,.(he  was  rather  better.  I  fent  for 

Mr. 
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Mr, 't'otnkihl  the  jeweller;  ih  iWaideti-Lalie  ;  gave  him  order! 
ten  pins  i  and  when  they  were  Brought  hoine;  I  paid  him  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  the  fame;  which  Lord  Melbourne  paid  me  again; 
and  afleed  me.  Why  I  had  not  ordered  the  whole  twenty,  he  promiTed 
Mrs.Baddeley  ?  I  told  his  lordfhip  they  were  ordered,  but  thefe  ;en 
we^  brought  home  fifft ;  by  which  means,  Mrs.  Baddclcy  ano¬ 
ther  ten,  and  Lord  Melboupe  paid  for  theih.^  She  always  wore  two 
watches,  with  very  valuable  trinkets;  one  was  an  expenuve  one,  the 
Other  k  little  beautiful  French  watch,  that  hung  by  way  of  trinket  to 
a  chun,  fet  with  diamonds,  the  value  of  which  could  not  be  lefs  than 
tw:'o  hundred  pounds.  She  had  alfo,  at  one  time,  four  brilliant  dia¬ 
mond  necklaces,  the  lead  of  Which  cod  three  hundred  pounds  ';  two 
were  of  near  double  the  value  each ;  and  the  fourth  was  the  oiie  Lord 
h^elbourne  paid  Mr.  Tomkins  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for.  ^She 
had  a  pair  of  beautiful  enamelled  bracelets,  as  large  as  a  half-crown 
piece,  fet  round  with  brilliants,  which  cod  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  a  diamond  bow,  which  cod  four  hundred  pounds ;  and 
rings  out  of  number;  with  a  pretty  fideb'oard  of  plate,  worth  three 
hundred  pounds,  befides  (liver  cahdledlcks.  Her  houfe  in  town  was 
as  elegantly  furnilh'ed  as  a  good  tad'e  and  money  could  make  it ;  the 
walls  of  her  drawing-room  were  hung  with  (ilk  curtains,  drawn,  up  in 
fefioons,  which  Ihc  had  done  in  imitation  of  MadaiAe  du  Barre’s 
room  at  Vcrfaillcs,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth’s  midrefs  ;  and  every  thing 
propordonably  elegant  and  cbdly;  fo  that  (he  lived  and  made  an  ap¬ 
pearance  equal  to  a  woman  of  the  fird  rank.  Her  liveries  were  fuper- 
fine  dark  blue  cloth,  lined  with  fcarlet,  the  edge  of  which  jud  ap¬ 
peared  ;  fcarlet  cu(Fs  and  collar,  with  two  rows  of  fcollopped  filver 
lace  round  them;  the  fame  round  the  waidcoat,  which  "was  blue; 
with  filvcr-laced  hats.  Th[e  feryants  had  alfo  undrefs  liveries,  and 
many  other  emoluments ;  fo  that  their  places  were  very  profitable. 
I  do  not  remember  paying  a  bill,  of  any  conrequehce,  without  oblig¬ 
ing  the  receiver  of  it  to  give  them  fomething;  befides  the  many  fums 
dicygot  from  the  nobility  that  frequented  the  houfe,  and  the  card- 
money,  Which  was  divided  equally  among  them  all.  We  kept  nine 
fervants,  and  they  were  all  regularly  paid.* 

Yetf  imidtt  this  ^lender,  Mrs.  Baddelcy  appears  to  have 
felt  at  times  thofe  iihbiltferirtg  doth  pub  AibnS  Which  generally 
attend  the  mode  of  life  in  Which  me  was  engaged. 

Nor  were  good  qualities  wsmting  to  coiifipenfate,  in  fome 
degree,  thefe  frailties  add  imprudencies.  Ampng  them 
may  be  reckoned  her  dutiful  attention  to  her  parents;  of 
which  hiiahy  inttances  are  given  in  the  courfe  of  the  work; 

Her  girarftude  to  Dr^  Aime,  as  it  fends  to  brfehten  a 
chara^r  too  deeply  ihaded  by  imperfeAions,  muff  hot  be 
omitted, 

•  Dr.  Ame  came  the  next  morning  to  breakfaft,  to  whom  we  never 
were  denied ;  and  inquiring  of  him  what  brought  him  out  fo  early,  he 
£BLid,  to  Jook  for  money,  and  a&ed  if  we  comd  favour  him  with  the 
loan  of  twenty  pounds.  The  money  was  knt  him  by  Mrs.  Badde- 
ley,  and  he  gave  his  note  for  the  fame,  payable  either  to  her  or  to 
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fi\e«  Mrs'.  Ba(!deley»  as  foon  as  (he  received  it,  threw  it  into  the  fire» 
laying;  “  Now,  doftor,  your  note  is  paid.  Your  acceptance  of 
twenty  pounds  is  a  fufficient  recompence  for  me ;  for,  in  my  firft  ouN 
fet  in  life,  avhen  I  was  not  able  to  pay  you,  how  kindly  did  you  and 
your  fon  give  me  many  a  lellbn  I  This  is  a  circumdance  I  (hall 
never  forget  i  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  (hew  my  further  gratitude  in 
a  little  time.*'  Dr:  Arne  was  not  a  little  pleafed,  flattered,  and 
thankful.’ 

Sev'eral  other  inftances  of  Mrs.  Baddeley’s  generous  difpd- 
ition  are  llkewifc  taken  notice  of,  arid  even  of  economy 
in  fome  points. 

*  Having  thought  proper,’  fayS  Mrs.  Steele,  *  to  mention  a  variety 
of  Miv.  Baddeley's  extravagancies,  it  is  but  jullice  that  I  (hOuld  fay  a 
word  or  two  of  her  economy.  In  houfekeeping  (he  was  far  front  ex- 
peniive.  Though. we  had  all  forts  of  French  and  Spanifli  wines  to 
entertain  our  noble  friends  with,  when  they  did  iis  the  honour  cO 
dine  with  us,  and  our  table  was  fet  out  with  elegance ;  yet,  when  we 
dined  alone,  a  fingle  joint  ferved  us  for  dinner,  and  nothing  was  drank 
but  fihall  beer.  As  lived  our  fervants^  fo  did  we.  Dinner  was  ready 
regularly  at  three  ;  and,  if  we  were  not  at  home  at  that  hour,  the 
cloth  was  removed,  and  the  joint  ferved  up  below.  For  the  many 
years  we  lived  together,  we  never  opened  a  bottle  of  wihC  fot  our* 
felves,  nor  had  we  any  ftrbng  beer.’ 

Arid,  in  another  place,  we  find  a  further  proof  of  eco- 
tioiny :  It  was  a  rule  with  us  to  make  all  our  gowns  at 

home  ;  Mrs.  Baddefey  and  1  cut  them  out,  and  oiir  fervants 

ma^de  them.”  , 

Though  the  chariris  of  Mrs:  Baddeley’s  perfon  are  w^ll 
known  to  have  exceeded  thofe  of  moft  of  her  cotemjx^raries, 
yet  we  muft  not  pafs  over,  the  compliment  paid  her  by  Foote, 
as  it  was.  at  once  juft  and  nouvelle. 

*  About  this  time  Mr.  Foote  brought  out  a  new  , piece  at  the  littia 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  called.  The  Maid  of  Bath,  alluding  to 
Mifs.Linley,  how  Mrs.  Sheridan ;  and,  prior  to  its  hril  appearance, 
he  cl^lled  oh  us,  and  requefled  we  would  accept  of  a  box  for  the 
bight,  which  ihould  be  at  oiir  fervie'e,  for  us  ^nd  our  fiieilds ;  and 
hoped  we  would  make  a  point  of  being  there,  in  order  to  grace  (as 
he  was  pleafed  to  fay)  his  theatre.  The  box  referved  for  Us  was  next 
to  the  ftage  box,  that  commanded  a  fight  of  the  whole  houfe ;  and 
we  went.  Mr;  Foote  performed  in  this  play  himfelf ;  it  went  off.  with 
eclat,  and  was  well  received  by  a  crowded  houfe.  About  the  middle 
of  the  piece,  where  Mr.  Foote  enlarged  much  on  the  beauty  of  the 
Maid  of  Bath,  he  added,  ^^Not  even  the  beauty  of  the  Nine  Mufes, 
nor  even  that  of  the  divine  Baddeley  herfelf,  who  there  fits  (pointing 
to  the  box  where  we  fat),  could  exceed  that  of  the. Maid  of  Bath.** 
Thi^  drew  a  thunder  of  applaufe  fVom  all  parts  of  the  houfe ;  he  was 
encored,  and  Mr.  Foote  repeated  the  words  three  times.  Every  eye 
was  on  Mrs,  Baddeley;  and  T  do  not  recolleft  ever  feeing  her  fo 
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confufed  before.  She  rofe  from  her  feat,  and  curtfted  to  the  am- 
diesce  i  and  it  was  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  (he  could  difcon«i 
tinuc  her  obedience,  the  plaudits  lading  fo  long.  This  trick  of  Mr. 
Foote’s  put  her  fo  much  to  the  bluih,  that  the  colour  did.  liot  leave 
her  face  the  whole  evening.  Mrs.  Baddeley’s  face  was  not,  according 
to  the  faihion  of  modern  beauties,  made  up  by  art,  for  die  never  ufed 
any  rouge  but  on  the  dage  which  all  the  performers,  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  are  obliged  to  do,  owing  to  the  livid  paknefs  which  the  lights 
in  front  cad  upon  the  face.’ 

What  pity  that  the  authorefs  fhould  find  herfelf  obliged, 
by  truth,  to  add  the  following  abatement  to  it  I 

•  « I  am  forry,’  fays  Mrs.  Steele,  ‘  to  be  again  under  the  neceffity*  of 
fpeaking  unkindly  of  her  ;  but  I  cannot  fmother  fads.  Let  her  have 
what  dable  connexions  (he  would,  (he  was  redlefs  unlefs  fhe  had,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  favourite  vifitor  of  her  own  choice,  to  whom  flic 
might,  when  Ihc  pleafed,  bellow  her  unbought  favours. ’ 

The  decline  of  Mrs.  Baddeley  from  the  fplendor  fhe  had 
fblong  enjoyed,  may  bo  dated  from  the  time  fhe  experienced 
an  abatement  in  Lord  Melbourne’s  munificence.  Not  long 
after  her  connexion  with  that  nobleman,  upon  Mr.  Garrick^ 
yefufal  to  increafe  her  falary,  fhe  had  retired  from  the  ftage; 
but  this,  inftead  of  abating  her  extravagance,  only  gave  her 
an  opportunity  of  launching  out  into  the  puii'uit  of  every 
gratification  which  ingenuity  and  invention  could  'devife. 
She  confequently  involved  herlelf  in  debts  to  a  very  large 
amount.  Thefe,  upon  his  lordfhip’s  totally  withdrawing 
his  liberality,  fhe  w^as  unable  to  pay ;  and  they  afterw^ards 
proved  a  conftant  fource  of  trouble  and  vexation  to  her. 

We  next  find  her  on  an  excurfion  to  Ireland  with  Colonel 
Lutterel,  now  Lord  Carhampton;  by  whom  fhe  was  fur- 
rendered  to  her  former  inamorato,  Lord  Coleraine,  upon 
condition  that  his  lor^ffhip  would  pay  the  whole  of  her  debts, 
and  fettle  on  her  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds.  But 
that  nobleman  not  abiding  by  his  agreement,  and  trea:ting 
her  with  his  ufual  feverity,  Mrs.  Baddeley  left  himasfoon  as 
they  returned  to  England. 

Not  ‘Jong  after  we  find  her  and  her  friend  locked  up  in  a 
fpunging-houfe^ for  a  very  large  debt.’  In  this  dilemma, 
Mrs.  Steele  tells  us,  fhe  applied,  in  behalf  of  her  compa¬ 
nion,  to  more  than  thirty  of  thofe  noble  friends  who  had  fo 
•  often  faid  they  were  ready  to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  hcr  fervice  ;  but  could  not  procure  a  fhilling  from  one  of 
them. 

In  the  year  1773  Mrs.  Baddeley  formed  an  union  with 
Stephen  Sayer,  Efq.  at  that  time  one  of  the  fherifFs  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Middlefcx  ;  a  connexion,  fb  far  from  proving  ad¬ 
vantageous 
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Vantageous  to  her,  that  it  deprived  her  of  alt  her  friends 
in  high  life,  and  at  length  reduced  her  to  great  diilrefs. 

When  Mr.  Sayer  became  a  bankrupt,  and  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  fupport  her,  the  was  reduced  to  the  necellity  of 
finding  *a  new  friend,  which  Ihe  did  in  Mr.  Brercton  of 
Drury-Lane  theatre,  who  pretended  to  have  a  great  love 
for  her,  but  did  not  fhew  that  care  in  the  prefervation  of  her 
health  he  ought  to  have  done.  She  of  courfe  foon  left  him, 
and  took  up'with  Mr.  Webfter,  another  comedian  belonging 
to  the  fame  theatre.  During  her  connexion  with  the  latter, 
fhe  played  conftantly  at  Drury-Lane,  and  had  two  children 
by  him.  After  his  death,  being  in  great  diilrefs,  /he  con** 
de/cended  to  bellow  thofe  favours,  which  had  been  purchafed 
at  fo  high  a  price  by  the  rich  and  great,  on  his  favourite 
fervant  John  ;  with  whom  Ihe  went  to  Dublin,  where  /he 
played  one  feafon ;  and  from  thence  to  Edinburgh. .  Here 
fte  performed  for  about  two  years,  when  her  health  declin¬ 
ing  (for  /he  fell  into  a  cohfumption),  /he  was  ho  longer  able 
to  continue  the  duties  of  her  profeliion.  But  being  much 
beloved  by  the  performers,  they,  greatly  to  their  honour, 
fub/cribed  a  weekly  fum  to  a/lbrd  her  all  the  comforts  a  lick 
bed -required.  She  had  alfo  the  bell  medical  advice;  but 
her  conllitution  was  fo  far  broken  as  to  be  irrecoverable  ; 
and,  after  lingering  a  few  months,  /he  expired  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  month  of  July  1786,  in  the  38th  year  of  her 
age.  •  . 

;  Mrs.  Steele  calls  thefe  Memoirs  a  Jimpte  diary  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Mrs.  Baddeley  and  her/elf,  without  the  leaft  ex¬ 
aggeration  or  embelli/hment.  And  in  another  place  /he  fays, 

I  do  not  write  merely  to  entertain,  but  to  Hate  fafts  as 
they  occur.  "  I  could  have  embelli/hed  this  work,  as  other 
writers  of  memoirs  have  done,  ^nd'filled  them  vrith  ob- 
/ervations '  and  refle£tions,  as  1  palTed;  a  Icheme  which 
“  others  have  often  had  recourfe  to,  to  fwell  their  vo- 
lumes.’^ 

In  many  parts  it  is  indeed  a  meer  journal  of  unihterefting 
circumllances ;  and  in  others  would  admit  of  fome  embel- 
li/hments  and  additions,  without  rendering  it  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  being  “  a  fabulous  account  of  things  that  have 
“  no  exillence  but  in  fancy  or  of  fweliing  the  volumes  fo 
too  large  a Jize,  The  ftyle  is  feldoin  above  mediocrity;  and, 
in  many  places,  we  ob/erve  an  inaccuracy  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  deba/es  it ;  as,  “  when  we  reached  this 
**'  houfe  we  was  upon  the  road  to  fee,  and  which  was  a 
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very  long  five  miles  to  it  — “  For  whenever  he  came 

**  to  our  houlc,  not  found  us  at  horhe,  and  faw  a  ftrange 
fervant  f Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  trite  and  un- 
neceflary  obiervations,  that  might  as  well  have  been  omitted : 
who,  that  knows  any  'thing  of  theatrical  al&irs,  needs  to  be 
informed  **  that  the  green-room  is  a  place  where  the  players 
**  at  the  theatre  afiemble  behind  the  curtain 
Upon  the  whole,  Mrs.  Steele  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  lie 
tinder  any  very  great  obligations  to  her  editor  for  the  affiftance 
ihe  is  faid  to  have  received  from  him.  The  Memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Baddeley  certainly  fall  Ihort,  in  point  of  language,  fen- 
timeht,  chara£ters,  and  incident,  to  “  The  Apology  of  Mrs. 
Bellamy;”  although,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  two  heroines 
in  difpofition,  fituation,  aiid  adventures,  it  might  have  been 
rendered  equally  pleafing.  We  cannot,  at  the  fame  time, 
avoid  remarking,  that,  if  many  of  the  uninterefting  circum- 
ilances  had  been  omitted,  the  public  would  not  have  exprefled 
their  difpleafure.  ‘ 

Whether  Mrs.Steele  has  a£led  right  in  publilhing  Lord 
Melbourne’s  confidential  letters,  we  will  .not  take  upon  us  to 
determine.  We,  however,  hope  that  one  gc^  effoa  will  re- 
fult  ffoin  it,  namely,  that  it  will  prevent  in  future  married 
men  in  high  life  from  expofing  themfelves,  in  a  fimilac 
immner,  to  the  juft  cenfures  of  the  virtuous  pai^  of  man¬ 
kind.  . 

.  The  chara£ieriftic  of  this  performance  is  dullnefs.  The 
incidents,  in  general,  are  uninterefting ;  and  the  reader  fuf- 
fers  conftant  dilappointment  and  ennui.  _ 

The  matter  before  us  could,  with  eafe,  have  been  com¬ 
prized  in  two  volumes ;  .but  it  is  drawn  out  into  fix  with  te-; 
dious  and  unelientiai  accompaniments,  merely  to  gratify  the 
ibrdid  rapacity  of  the  virtuous  proprietors. 
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A'ST«XI.  Medical  Remark:  on  Natural,  Spontaneous,  and 
Artificial  Evacuation.  By  fokn  Anderfon,  M.  D.  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  Hitched.  Printed  for  the  Author.  ‘  Donaldfbn, 
Edinburgh;  Murray,  London.  17S7. 

^HE  fubje£f  which- Dr.  Anderfon  has  chofon  few  the  dif- 
play  of  his  medical  knowledge,  is  of  a  general  nature  ; 
but,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  his  Remarks 
may  be  coniidered  as  a  compendious  fyilem  of  phyiic.  After 
premiling  a  few  thoughts  on  the  indications  to  evacuation, 
and  the  power  and  effect  of  evacuants,  he  proceeds  to  take  a 
view  of  the  various  difeharges  to  which  the  animal  economy 
is  liable,  viz.  by  the  flomach,  the  inteffines,  perfpiration, 
^xpeftoration,  urine,  bile,  catamenia,  femen,  bleeding,  blif- 
'  teting,  fontanels  or  ilTues,  fternutatories  and  errhine’s,  fialo- 
gogues  and  mafficatories.  In  thefe  various  departments  of 
medical  Icience,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  au- 
.  thor’s  obfervations  are,  in  general,  judicious  and  practical ; 
but  his  fontiments  are  fometimes  veiled  in  a  degree  of  obr 
feurity,  and  his  ftyle  a  little  blemifhed  with  alienation'. 
'With  refpeft  to  the  former  of  thefe,  we  fhall  point  out  a 
few  inftances.  “  As  the  alc^line  fudorific  antacid  diet,” 
fays  he,  “  moft  readily  attenuate,  neutralize,  and  retrieve 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  when  deprived  of  its  fluidity,  it 
.**  would  leem  that  the  coagulation  is  occalioned  by  the  ef- 
“  fen  of  fome  prevailing  acid.”  We  know  not  of  any 
'  coagulation  of  the  blood,  not  extravafated,  except  in  poly¬ 
pous  concretions ;  and  therefore  cannot  admit  of  any  fpe- 
-  culations  on  this  principle.  But  we  are  fatisfied,  from  what 
the  author  fubjoine  on  the  fame  fubjen,  that  he  entertains 
no  erroneous  theory. 

Expenoration,”  he  tells  us,  **  is  not  performed  merely 
**  by  the  fpeciific  anion  of  the  expenorating  medicine  ;  it 
**  requires  the  afliftance  of  a  certain  aptitude  of  air,  which 
giyes  impulfe  and  motion  to  the  organs  of  deglutition 
9nd  refpiration,”  It  feems  not  evident  to  us  that  the  or¬ 
gans  of  deglutition  are  influenced  in  their  anion  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air ;  for  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  a  found 
Hate,  they  are,  almofl  exclufively,  under  the  government  of 
the  will;  and  that,  though  they  rnay  be  aliened  by  an  ap¬ 
plied  ftimulus,  it  is  not  by  that  of  aereal  irritation. 

■  **  Medicines  of  the  diuretic  clafs,”  we  are  afterwards 
informed,  “  are  refolvent ;  but  foch  gentle  ones  as  precipi- 
**  tate  the  peccant  particles  in  the  mafs  of  blood,,  do  more 
**  good  than  fuch  powerful  ones  as  thofe  >vhjch,  by  yip- 
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lently  forcing  the  urinary  paflages,  inflame  and  exulcerate 

them,  without  afting  upon  the  ftone.”  We  do  .not 
clearly  underftand  what  the  author  means  by  thofe  medi¬ 
cines  which  precipitate  the  peccant  particles,  as  we  do  not 
conceive  that  any  ’  precipitation,  in  the  chemical  fenfe  of 
that  term,  takes  place  in  the  vafcular  fyftem.  •  We -pre¬ 
fume,  however,  that  he  alludes  to  gentle  diuretics ;  and, 
according  to  that  idea,  we  entirely  agree  vvith  him  in 
opinion.  ■  - 

“  The  femen,  or  vivifying  principle,”  fays  Dr.  Ander* 
fon,  “  expands  and  unfolds  the  myftery  of  its  nature  in  the 

formation  of  the  foetus,  whole  b|rth  is  to  preferve  both 
f‘  the  mental  and  corporeal  refemblance  of  thofe  from 
**  whom  its  exillence  is  derived.”  There  is  reafon  for 
thinking  that  both  the  mental  and  corporeal  refemblance 
here  mentioned  are  often  very  iihperfeft ;  but  the  aythor’s 
obfervations  on  the  fubjeft  cannot  be  afleded  by  this  re- 
iTiark*  ♦ 

As  a  fpecimen  of  this  treatife,  we  (hall  ieleft  apart  of 
the  author^s  remarks  pn, evacuation  by  fontanels  or  ilfues. 

?  1  imagine  it  to  be  of  little  confequence  where  an  iifue  is  fixed| 
provided  it  be  in  a  convenient  and  fafe  place. 

*  After  inoculation  for  the  fmallpox,  fomc  children,  whofe  bodies 
have  not  been  fufficlently  purged ^  are  afterwards  tortured  with  boils 
and  running  fores ;  for  which  I  have  experienced  nothing  fo  effefiual 
as/iiTues,  fea^bathing,  and,  fometimes  intermediately,  drinking  fea- 
Vater. 

*  As  I  have  feldom  had  occafion  to  preferibe  a  dofe  of  phyfxc  for 
a  perfon  who  happened  to  have  an  iflue,  even  though  frequently  con- 
ilipated  before,  1  am  led  to  believe  an  iiTue  is  efficacious  in  obviating 
habitual  coftivenefs.  The  fiimulating  purge  is  only  temporary,  and 
does  not  radically  or  effedually  remove  the  caufe ;  an  iflue  reinoves 
not  only  the  caufe  of  conflipation,  but  alfo  that  of  laxation.  . 

*  There  probably  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  phyfic  than  to  remedy 

habitual  cpnllipation,  and  bring  the  animal  fun^ions  to  perform  their 
office  regularly.  If  the  conllipat^d  habit  is  occafioned  by  a  weakened 
tone  of  the  inteftincs,  Pyrmont,  Tunbridge,  or  other  chalybeate  wa* 
ters,  if  drank  d^ly  fbr  fome  weeks,  will  be  very  efficacious  ;  but  if 
the  caufe  of  the  conlfipation  is  a  defeat  in  fecretion,  or  a  hot  temper¬ 
ament  of  the  blood  .and  depending  juices,  refrigerating  alterants, 
and  an  iffue,  will  be  neceffary.  From  thefe  1  have  repeatedly  feen 
very  happy  cffcas.  '  .  .  .  *  '  * 

?  By  many  pra^itloners  the  potential  cautery  or  cauftic  is,  at  this 
.time,  preferred  to  every  other  method  of  opening  an  iflue.  This, 
|iowcver,  depends  on  the  part  whwc  the  iflue  is  to  be  fixed. 

?  The  idea  of  an  iflue  is  apt  to  terrify  and  difguft  ;  but,' when  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  it  is  neither  painful  to  the  moft  tender,  nor  ofFenfive 
fo  the  qaoft  delicate:  if,  however,  pea;  or  cord,  or  acrid  matter, 
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fiiOQld  ever  happen  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  part,  the  pain  ought  to 
bi;  patiently  endured^  as  the  itimulus  is  a  falutary  one,  and  promotes 
the  difcharge.^ 

‘  Some  gentlemen  are  afraid  of  recommending  iflues,  left  they 
(hould  weaken  the  patient ;  but  my  experience  warrents  me  in  faying 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  llrengthen,  by  drawing  off  that  which 
keeps  the  body  weak.  In  the  courfe  of  a  long,  and,  I  may  fay|^  a 
fuccefsful  practice,  I  have  preferibed  ilTues  to  all  ages,  from  child* 
hood  to  threefcore  and  upward,  but  never  could  dilcover  they  had 
any  ill  efFedl.  Indeed,  I  remember  once  having  a  patient  whofe 
blood  was  fo  much  impoverifhed  by  neceifitous  poor  low  diet,  that  I 
found  it  indifpenfable  to  dole  the  iflue  rather  haflily;  but,  after  (he 
bad  been  comforted  with  a  more  generous  and  plentiful  diet  for  fome 
months,  the  iflue  was  renewed  with  advantage. 

*  The  fontanel  relieves  the  genus  nervofum,  evacuates  morbid  (c- 
rum,  leffens  repletion,  tempers  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  promotes  di* 
geftion,  concodion,*  nutrition,  fecretion,  and  excretion.  It  alfo 
clears  the  (kin  of  foul  defedations,  and  brightens  the  complexion.  , 

‘  But,  however  beneficial  iflhes  may  be,  port  conceptionem,  and 
during  pregnancy,  in  preventing  mifearriage^  by  relieving  the  habit 
of  that  which  occafions  weaknefs,  yet,  while  the  power  of  concep¬ 
tion  is  retained,  they  are  not  to  be  preferibed  (or  a  married  woman. 

•  . .  •  •  This  is  an  obfervation  which  arifes  from  a  long  and  clofc  at¬ 
tention  to  the  eflFedls  of  ilTues. 

*  Mifearriages,  in  general,  are  occalioned  by  frights.  In  weak 
;ind  irritable  habits  they  are  often  fo  violent  as  not  only  to  bring  on 
dcliquium,  but  convulfions,  and  the  mod  alarming  fymptoms,  if  not 
'/featk  If  a'  flooding  comes  on,  aftringents  have  no  effed  on  the 
uterus^  till* the  fostus  and  fecundines  are  expelled,  when  they  imme¬ 
diately  become  unneceflTary,  becaufe  the  haemorrhage  flops  fponta- 
neoufly.,  Exercifej,  diet,jonic  ttrengtheners,  and  tranquillity,*  are  ne- 
celTary  to  prevent  a  mifearriage.  * 

*  The  danger  of  precipitately  drying  up  an  iflue,  by  which  nature 
has  been, invited  and  habituated  to  throw  off  the  noxious  humours 
that  olFended  her,  may  be  no  lefs  fatal  in  its  confequence  chan  a  fud- 
den  obftrudion  to  any  difeharge  by  her  own  efforts ;  for,  in  either 
cafe,  the  riiatter,  which  is  morbid,  would  fall  back  upon  Jthc  Habit: 
but  no  fuch  effed  enfues  from  it  drying  up  of  itfelf,  without  negled, 
and  after  it  has  for  fome  time  difeharged  a  laudable  matter;  for  the 
habit  is  then  as  fecure  as  if  the  indifpofition  had  terminated  .by  a 
fpontaneous  critlcarabfcefs,  which  the  fontanel,  or  ififae,  was  ocigi- 
nally  defigned  to  imitate.  If,  however,  may,  now  and  then,  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  a  gentle  dofe  of  phylic,  till  the  body  is  perfcdly  r^u- 
lar  in  her  motions,  and  the  determination  is  Ipd  o^  fron^  the  artificial 
channel.* 

.Dr.  Anderfon’s  remarks  appear  to  be  the  refult  of  expe- 
ricnce  :  they  relate,  though  incidentally,  yet  in  a  pradfical 
find  concile  manner,  to  almoll  the  whole  tribe  of  human  difr 
i  and  are  worthy  the  attention  of  medical  readers. 
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i^RT.  Xn>  A  Dijfertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Earth, 
Read  at  the  Royal  Society,  1 2th  May,  1785.  By  the  Rev, 
yamts  Deupafs'^  F.A.S,  4to/ 5  s.  boards,  Nicpli  Lon^ 
4on,  1785. 

•  m.  i  #  t  * 
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AN  excavation  which  was  made  in  the_y<rrd  of  Mr.  James 
Bell,  for  the  foundation  of  a  ftorehoufe,  lias  ferved 
slfo  as  the  foundation  of  this  performance.  The  labourers, 
ht  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  dilcovered  the  bones  of  a  very- 
large  animal.  By  the  poiition  of  the  bones,  and  the  fragi- 
ments  that  were  prefefved,  they  appeared  to  have  belonged 
to  one  entire  animate4  fubftance.  Thefe  ’ bones  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  animal  fait :  and  feme,  efpecially  the.  jaw, 
were*  permeated  with  a  lapidefccnf matter.  'As  their  fize 
greatly  exceeded  tbofe  of  our  common  domeilic  animals, 
they  were  ignorantly  fuppofed  to  belong  to  an  elephant,  and 
aferibed  to  one  of  thole  which  were  tranlpovted  into  this 
country  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.'  Remarking  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  ftrudlure  and  fize  of  the  teeth,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  other  bones,  Mr.  Douglals  decided,  without  he- 
fitation,.  that  thele  animal  remains  belonged  to  the  hippo¬ 
potamus,  But,  to  remove  all  doubt  with' regard  to  a  dilco- 
!yery  of  fucK  importance,  he  compared  the  folfil  tnolares 
with  thofe  of  the  recent  ones  in  the  jaw  of  the  above  ani¬ 
mal,  in  the  mufeum  at  Leicefier-Houfe,  and  the  confirnir 
ation  was  manifell.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  thefe 
hippopotamic  remains  were  depofited  there  by  the  general 
deluge.  .When  we  confiderthe  great  dillance  .of  the  Med- 
■wav'  fm*n  the  Nile,  and  that  we  have  no  authority  from 
fcripture  to  conclude  that  any  extraordinary  convu'lfion  in 
hatiue  had  impelled  ahiinals  f^roiii  their  native  region  to 
couhtirif^s  lb  remote,  we  have  no  realbn  for  inferring  that 
'the  deluge  was  the  caiife  of  this  phenomenon. '  It  is  more 
i  natural  do  infer,  with  our  author,  that  the  hippopotamus 
was  the  inhabitant  of  this  illand  when  in  a  llate  of  climature 
fb'have  admitted  of  its  exiftence.  From' this  phenomenon 
■Mr.  Douglafe  endeavours  to  ellablilh  the  following  por¬ 
tions :  ■■  •  ■■'  ■  .  1  ■ 

L  %  *  •  ~  *9 

,  illand  has  been  onder  a  warmer  innuence  of  climature 

dim  at,thisprefentera. 

,*-pn^t'4he  animal  called  the  hippopotamus,,  the  inhabitant  of 
^  of  Africa,,  mull  have  beim  depofited  on  the  llrand  of  the 

jjycr^^Vay  by  waters,  feparable  from  that  epoch  recorded  iq'holy 
;Writ,,yir)uw  fubmerged  the  world  iii  fony  days. 
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f  That  the  earth  was  once  endued  with  a  power  of  tranfmuting 
bodies  into  ftony  or  hard  fubllances,  which  it  feems  no  longer  to 
poflefs ;  or  that,  by  the  undoubted  teftimony  of  tbefe  petrified  aaipial 
Dones,  they  mud  have  been  interred  much  anterior  to  any  written  re« 
cord,  from  fome  extraordinary  convullion  of  the  globe/ 

The  readpr  will  immediately  difeern,  that,  the  firft  an4 
fecond  of  thefe  pofitions  are  luggefted  by  the  celebrated 
Buffbn,  in  his  difeourfe  Sur  les  Efoqucs  de  la  Nature.  After 
having  attempted  to  eilablifh  and  illullrate  them^  Mr.  Doug- 
iafs,  in  an  appenejiy,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  two  great 
philofophers,  Mofes  and  BufFon ;  which  having  attempted 

ip  vain,  he  very  candidly  gives  the  preference  to' the  latter^ 
)y  modeitly  renouncing  the  doftrine  of  the  general  deluge^ 
As  this  is  a  novelty  from  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  we  lhall  extraft  it  fof  the  edification  of  the 
reader ; 

^  I  dp  not  hold  myfelf  fo  literally  bound>  by  the  {lri£l  alTercion  of 
Mofes,  as  to  fuppoife  that  all  the  earth  was  eiTeftually  covered  by 
this  great  eruption  of  the  waters ;  though,  from  fuch  a  caufe  as  1 
have  here  reprefented,  doubtlefs  an  univerfal  flood  might  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  have  been  lifted  mp  over  the  whole  earth.  The  Almighty 
ihay  have  willed  that  this  great  lawgiver,  the  leader  of  an  ignorant 
and  inquiiitive  multitude,  ihould  frame  his  difeourfe  to  them  in  fuch 
terms  as  were  befl  adapted  to  untutored  minds.  The  end  was  ac- 
COinpUfhed  ;  the  true  and  only  God  was  adored ;  and  a  religious  ve¬ 
neration  for  bis  omnipotency  inflilled  into  their  minds. 

'  <  That  mind  piufl  be  bounded  indeed  which  cannot  perceive  the 
folemn  truths  of  nature,  concealed  under  the  influence  of  apparent 
forcery  and  witchcraft,  prevalent  in  former  ages,  and  fo  natural  to  be 
received  by  all  denominations  of  men,  who  arc  fcnfiblc  of  their  feeble 
and  dependent  exiftence.  Thefe' opinions  of  our  forefathers  are  no 
bbftaclcs  to  the  liberal  and  ferious  inquirers  after  truth.  We  Ihould 
hot,  therefore,  difeard  the  whole  for  a  part ;  and,  becaufe  it  may 
flatter  the  whim  of  fome  fupcrficial  moderns  to  militate  againfl'  the 
Mofaical  records,  we  Ihould  not  affert  other  dodrincs,  in.dcfiance  to 
ycafon  and  facred  teftimony.  If  therefore  we  be  inclined  tq  fay  that 
a  deluge  was  univerfal,  this  deluge  may  not  hatVc  prevailed  to  that 
degree  ofdevaftation  as  to  have  fubmerged  all  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  bur  new-difeovered  iflands  may  have  been  feparated  from 
.main  lands,  and  the  inhabitants  preferved  upon  them  at  that  periqd. 
Noah  may  have  been  forewarned  by  a  conception  of  this  approaching 
event ;  and  whether  by  the  direct  infpiration  of  God,  or  his  own  fa- 
gacious  prefage  of  fome  approaching  convulfion’on  the  face  of  the 
globq,  he  may  have  conftruded  a  fecure  retreat  from  the  inundation 
of  the  waters  ;  his  poftcrity  may  have  recorded  an  event  which  more 
particularly  related  to  that  quarter  of  the  world,  from  whence  letters 
.and  civil  lociety  firft  originated.  Thus  much  I  am  induced  to  depart 
from  the  exa^  letter  of  facred  writ  to  recal  the’ erring  genius  of  the 
^ge  to  the  true  and  great  tenet  of  their  philofophical  reicarchesi 
their  relieious  oblieation?.* 
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“  To  depart  from  the  letter  of  /acred  writ  in  order  to  recal 

the  erring  genius  of  the  age  to  the  true  and  great  tenet 
*<  of  their  religious  obligations,"  is  a  new  way  of  converting 
inhdels,  and  reminds  us  of  the  parliamentary  generals  during 
the  civil  wars  in  the  laft  century,  who  raifed  forces  againlt 
their  fbvercign  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority. 

The  author  of  this  Differtation  appears  to  be  fond  of  li¬ 
terary  fame ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  he  has  hi¬ 
therto  written,  both  in  philofophy  and  theology,  he  has  a 
very  great  pleafure  before  him,  that  of  riling  from  being  a 
difciple  to  be  a  mafter. 

His  ftyle  is  harlh,  oblcure,  affeded,  and  fometimes  unin*' 
telligible. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Treatife  on  the  Struma,  or  Scrofula,  commonly 
called  the  King's  Evil ;  in  which  the,  common.  Opinion  of  its 
being  a  Hereditary  Difeafe  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  ;  more  ra¬ 
tional  Cau/es  are  ajfigned ;  and  a  Juccefsfut  Method  of  Treat-r 
ment  is  recommended.  By  Thomas  White,  Surgeon  to  the  Lon-r 
don  Difpenfary.  The  Second  Edition,  8vo,  as.  6d.  fewed, 

.  Murray,  i^ondon,  1787, 

Tt^R.  White’s  Treatife  originally  contained  much  anxious 
inveftigation  refpe£ling  the  nature  and  cure  of  the 
fcrofula;  but,  in  the  prefent  edition,  it  comes  into  the 
w’orld  with  great  improvemeiits.  The  author  is  Hill  in¬ 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  the  fcrofula  is  not  a  hereditary 
difeafe ;  and  he  endeavours  to  fupport  this  doftrine  with 
plaulible  arguments.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  this  dif- 
order  is,  in  many  cafes,  .hereditary  ;  but  that  it  is  likewife 
often  contra£fed  in  early  childhood,  without  any  taint  de-« 
rived  from  either  of  the  parents.  -The  latter  is  the  general 
caufe  to  which  Mr,  White  reftridls  the  produflion  of  the 
fcrofula  ;  and  fo  far  we  are  ready  to  agree  with  him,  that 
the  difeafe  would  not  only  be  infinitely  left  frequent,  but 
far  lefs  obftinate,  if  the  judicious  and  falutary  means  which 
he  propofes,  both  for  its  prevention  and  cure,  were  adopted 
9t  an  early  ftage,  and  profecuted  with  diligence. 

As  the  difeafe  which  confiitutes  the  fubjeft  of  this  treatife  • 
|s  of  great  importance,  and  appears  ih  a  variety  of  fhapes, 
tve  fhall  extras  a  few-,  of  the  author’s  obfervations  on  the 
fnethod  of  treatment  in  particular  circumliances. 

*  Almoft  all  the  firit  Tymptoins  of  this  difeafe,  whether  internal  of 

Ihe  mefentery,  bronchia,  langs,  and  liver ;  or  external,  fuch  as 
wellings  of  the  lips,  fide  of  the  fa^e,  under  the  chin,  and  rohnd 

ths 
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the  neck  ;  or  the  different  fymptoms  ufually  coniidered  as  (Irumous, 
VIZ.  roughncfs  of  the  fkin,  eruptions  of  the  back'  part  of  the  head, 
and  different  parts  of  the  body,  rednefs  and  fwelltng  of  the  eyelids 
and  eyes  j  I  fay,  all  thefe  different  fymptoms  arc  generally  accom* 
panied  with  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  and,  by  an  early  attention, 
may  be  remedied  with  very  little  difficulty.  The  inflammation,  how¬ 
ever,  has  feldom  been  fo  great  as  to  require  bleeding ;  but  I  have 
never  hefitated  to  take  away  blood  where  there  has  appeared  the  leaft 
neceffity. 

*  The  medicines  that  I  have  found  efficacious  in  removing 
fymptoms  here  enumerated,  are  the  mercurius  dulcis  fexies  fub.  This 
medicine  feems  to  have  a  peculiar  quality  in  removing  obilruefions  of 
the  lymphatic  glands.  We  ought  to  avoid  giving  it  in  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  render  it  a  powerful  evacuant,  either  by  the  inteftines,  or 
any  other  way  ;  I  have  ufually  given  it  in  fmall  dofes  at  night  goings 
to  bed.  By  that  means  it  remains  longer  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  a 
,  greater  quantity  is  taken  into  the  habit,  and  the  patient  is  lefs  fufr 
ceptible  of  cold,  than  when  taken  in  the  day  time ;  nor  will  it  pre* 
elude  any  ufual  exerclfe,  *  or  employment,  the  following  day.  The 
firft,  and  perhaps  the  fecond  dole,  may  prove  purgative,  which  is  in 
general  a  falutary  effect ;  but  afterwards  the  fame  quantity  will  feU 
dom  do  more  than  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  body  open ;  and  fhould 
it  fail  of  anfwering  that  purpofe,^  I  have  ufually  recommended  fomc 
gentle  purgative  every  third  or  fourth  morning,  according  to  circum- 
fiances.  If  there  fhould  be  a  prevailing  acidity,  a  few  grains  of  the 
fal  fodas,  magnefia,  or  fome  tellaceous  powder,  may  be  added  to  the 
medicine.  By  this  Ample  method,  moll  of  the  fymptoms  before 
mentioned^  will,  in  a  fhort  time,  difappear ;  but,  if  the  tumcNurs  fhoiild 
continue  hard,  and  retain  their  figure  without  dividing  into  fmaller 
ones,  we  may  derive  fome  benefit  from  external  applications,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  fleam  of  warm  water.  1  have  uled  a  variety  of  medicated 
herbs  with  fuccefs’;  biit  ^  inclined  to  believe  that  the  advantage  was 
principally  derived  from  the  warm  fleam*  which  has  .this  additional 
circumftance  in  its  favour,  of  not  being  the  lead  offenfive.  At  other 
times,  1  have  ilimulated  the  part  afFetled  by  eledricity,  infulating  the 
patient,  and  drawing  fparks  from  the  tumour,  until  a  flight  degree  of 
inflammation  was  e;fcited.  After  the  application  of  the  Ileam,  or  the 
pfe  of  the  elcftrical  machine,  I  have  fometimes  rubbed  a  little  of  the 
pnguentum  mercurialc  into  the  tumour  and  neighbouring  parts,  or 
applied  the  omplaflrum  faponaceum,  or  mercuriale  cum  ammoniaco^ 
pv.er  the  fweUing.  This  will  molt  frequently  remove  thofe  obllruc- 
tions ;  but,  fuppofing  the  tumours  fhould  be  difpofed  to  fuppuration, 
we.  have  nothing  to  apprehend  in  habits  of  this  kind  ;  they  will  fup- 
purate  kindly*  ^nd,  in  moll  inlknces,  will  not  only  heal  without 
much  trouble,  but,. by  proper  care,  leave  little  or  nb  cicatrix  behini 
To  the  eruptions  of  the  head  may  be  applied  a  little  unguentum  fatpr* 
pinum,  album  camphoratum,  or  the  ceratum  album. 

The  roughnefs  of  the  fkin,  which  is  often  followed  by  general 
'pruptians,  will  alfo  commonly  require  fome  externai  application. 
Lotions  of  the  aqua  vegeto-mineralis,. aqua  calcis,  folutions  of  fal. 
^ti^.  or  mer^urips  corfcfivus  fublim^c,  may  be  made  ufe  of:  this 
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laft  will  feldom  &il  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  complaint,  and  iry 
the  fores ;  and,  in  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  to  a  quart  of 
warm  water,  the  ofe  of  it  will  not  be  produdtive  of  any  pain.  If  the 
empuon  Ihould  ulcerate,  and  require  any  unduous  application  to 
prevent  the  adheiion  of  the  linen,  the  ointment  before  mentioned 
may  be  applied ;  the  bed  remedy  will  be  warm  bathing,  and  chiefly 
that  with  fait  water.  1  have  occafionally  recommended  thofe  medi.. 
cincs  that  promote  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  fmaller  veflfels^  viz. 
vinum  antimoniale,  tartarum  emeticum,  decoflum  lufitanicum,  de« 
CoAum  lignorum»  or  farfaparilla ;  and  have  fometimes  derived  ad¬ 
vantage  from  artificial  drains :  but  this  kind  of  eruption  generally 
happens  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  often  continues  until  the  warm 
weather  comes  on.  If  that  does  not  prove  a  remedy,  it  is  generally 
yery  troublefome  to  remove. 

*  AffedUons  of  the  eyelid  may  be  eafily  remedied,  if  early  attended 
to ;  when  there  is  an  ihcreafed  fecretion  of  mucous,  we  (hould  make 
^fe  of  feme  aftringent  lotion,  as  the  aqua  calcis  flmplicis,  aqua  vegeto- 
mineralis,  folutions  of  alumen,  or  vitriolum  album ;  and  ufe  fome 
vndluous  application  at  night,  to  prevent  the  adheflon  of  the  eyelids 
during  fleep.  The  faturnine  ointment  very  well  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe.  This,  with  a  proper  attention  to  regimen,  and  the  internal 
remedies  here  recommended,  will  generally  be  found  to  anfwer  every 
cxpedlation;  but,  if  fofFered  to  go  on  for  a  length  of  time,  or  in 
people  much  advanced  in  life,  they  often  prove  very  troublefome. 
Uliflers  laid  upon  the  temples  after  the  application  of  leeches,  and 
the  tindl.  thebaica  dropt  intO'  the  eye,  are  fometimes  very  fervice- 
able :  and  in  delicate,  and  very  irritable  habits,  ^e  cortex,  and  the 
general  clafs  of  tonic  medicines,  will  be  found  very  ufeful.  The 
cure  of  the  tinea,  or  fcald  head,  is  often  troublefome.  By  giving 
fmall  dofes  of  calomel,  and  applying  to  the  head  the  mercurius  prs- 
cipitatus  albus,  with  the  unguentum  faturninum,  I  have  fuccceded 
better  than  by  any  other  means.* 

Mr.  White  appears  to  have  been  at  no  fmall  pains  in  coU 
Icfting  information  relative  to  this  popular  difeafe ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  difeovers  a  fyftcmatical  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  fubjeft,  he  writes  with  fuch  rational  confi¬ 
dence,  mixed  with  juft  diferimination,  as  evince  hi^n  to 
have  drawn  his  obfervatipns  frpm  the  nio:(l  fatisfa^ory 
refource,  > 


Art.  XIV.  Poems ;  imitated  from  the  Perjian.  ^  Cham* 
pion,Efq.  410.  3s,  fewed.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

The  firft  poem  in  this  colleftion  is  called  **  The  Tears  of 
Samarcand  a  very  doleful  ditty,  which  thus  begins : 

»  r 

^  •  The  tears  of  Samarcand,  her  mournful  talc, 

'  ^  ^  Ob  waft  to  Khorafan,  jt  favouring  gale  T 


Soon 


i 
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Soon  after  we  have  the  following  couplet :  * 

‘  From  exempt  is  there  a  female* i  doom 

^is  the  poor  infant  fpringing  from  the  womb.*  * 

This  appears  a  little  obfcure. 

The  poems  which  follow  are  of  the  gay  and  jovial  kind^ 
and  delcribe  the  pleafures  of  love  and  wine,  A  few  linoo 
will  ferve  as  a  tpecimen  of  their  merit, 

— .  *  Bring  the  maid 

^  -  Whofe  looks  th’  ebrious  draught  difplay'd  |  » 

She  in  the  tamrn  or  the  cellar  lies.  .  « 

Bring  me  wine ;  ' 

'  Did  the  fierce  lion  feel  its  rays 
He'd  fet  the  forejl  in  a  blaxx*'* 


A  lion  feeling  the  rays  of  wine^  and  feiim^Jire  to  theyi^ 
is  a  new  poetical  idea,  and  beyond  the  uretch  of  the 
Eluropean,  we  had  almoft  faid  of  the  human  genius. 

The  next  llanza  is  no  lefs  curious. 


*  IVrapt  with  fuch  power— -in  force  fublime. 
By  heaven*  Td  to  the  zodiac  climb  I 

I'd  feize  dame  Fortune^  all  elate* 

And  then  arrefi  the  courje  of fate*. 

This  is  Mad  Tom  with  a  vengeance. 

4 

•  ^  S 

-  .  f  Come*  launch  my  bark  in  ftreams  of  winCj 
.  -  And  as  the  guggling  ruby ,<warms^ 

Youth  will  irradiate  brighte/t  charms.* 

iThen  follow  his  death  and  burial. 

*  ^  *  Yet,  quit  mje  not,  left*  when  no  more  , 

My  frame  they  to  the  earth  refign  5  '  * 
And  when  my  pulfc  forgets  its  Ihre, 

Then  lleep  me  in  a  cajk  oi  ^wine* 


Hafez,  from  whorri  thefe  poenis  arc  tranflated,  is  knowif 
to  us  by  the  elegant  imitations  of  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Mr.  Richardlbn.  The  Ferfian  poet  feems  to  have  compofed 
from  the  infpiration  of  the  grape;  but  hk tail  tranllator  apa* 
pears  to  have  written  after  a'debauch.  *  ' 


H 
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Foreign  Literature. 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

Art.  XV.  Lodbrokar-Sluida ;  or,  the  Death-Song  of  Lod- 
Irog :  now  firji  corrcmy  printed  from  various  Manuferipis^ 
with  a  free  Englijh  Tranjlation.  To  which  are  added,  the 
various  Readings;  a  literal  Latin  Verjion;  an  Ijlando- Latino 
Glojfary  ;  and  explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  James  John- 
Jlone,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  his  Britannic  Maje/iy's  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  at  the  Court  of  Denmark  Small  Svo.  Copen-> 
'  hagen.  Printed  on  V'eUum  for  the  Author, 

'T^HE  death-fong  of  Regner  Lodbrog  has  been  elteemed 
one  of  the  mod  valuable  remains  of  northern  literature 
and  Scandinavian  antiquity.  The,  real  events  which  it  de- 
feribes  recommend  it  to  the  hiftorian ;  the  Angularity  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  compofition  give  it  attraftions  to  the  poet ; 
and  the  warlike  but  ferocious  manners  of  the  times  which 
it  paints  render  it  interefting  to  the  philofopher. 

Regner,  King  of  Denmark,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
fiourilhed  in  the  dole  of  the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  After  a  variety  of  adventures,  he  was  at'laft 
made  prifoner  by  Ella,  z  Northumbrian  prince.-  He  was 
condemned  to  die  by  ,the  bite  of  vipers;  and,  during  the 
operation  of  their  poifon,  is  reported  to  have  fiing  the  Lod- 
brokar-Quida.  A  poem  which, was  tranfmitted,  during- the 
t'ourfe  of  centuries,  by  the  breath  of  oral  tradition,  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  retained  precifely  its  original  form.' 
There  is,  however,  no  improbability  that  Regner  fhould 
bave.Aniihed  his  career  with  a  recital  of  his- gallant  a£lions. 
Many  of  the  Scandinavian  heroes  were  votaries  of  the 
mufe ;  and  one  of  them  obtained  a  relpite  from  death  by 
the  exertion  of  his  poetical  talents.  Belides,  it  is  a  feature 
of  barbarous  nations  to  boaft  of  their  valour  in  their  laft 
mometits.  '  Hence,  while  the  captive  Indiaji.  mitigates  his 
torments  by  the  recolledion  of  his  exploits,  he  triumphs 
alfo  over  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  by  recapitulating  the 
multitude  of  .their  relations  who  have  perifhed  by  his  fword. 
The  death>fong  of  Lodbrog  fhews  that  i  fimilarity  of  man¬ 
ners  prevailed  m  the  north,  as  men  in  the  fame  degree  of 
civilization  think  and  a£t  in  a  Amilar  manner. 

This  is,  without  exception,  the  beft  and  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  edition  of  the  Lodbrokar-Qiiida.  The  Latin  tranflation 
is  literal ;  the  Engllfh  verAon  is  perhaps  too  free ;  and 
though  it  ibmetimes  illuiirates,  it  lometimes  enfeebles  the 

ideas 
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ideas  of  the  author.  In  the  gloflary,. which  explains  all 
the  words  in  the  original,  the  antiquary  will  trace  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  many  vocables  in  the  Englilh  tongue.  The  notes^ 
which  are  critical  and  explanatory,  difcover  tafte  and  eru¬ 
dition.  Upon  the  whole,  this  valuable  monument  of  northera 
literature  is  worthy  of  the  public  attention. 


Art.  XVI.  Lettrcs  a  Monfieur  Bailly  fur  THifloire  primi^^ 

.  tive  de  la  Grice.  Par  M.  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne. 

y 

Art.  XVI.  Letters  to  M.  Bailly  on  the  primitive  Hijloiy  <f 
Greece,  izmo. 

prefent  age  has  been  diftingulfhed  by  inqulfidve 
and  philofophical  refearches  into  antiquity.  That  en- 
thuhailic  admiration  of  the  ancients  which  univerfaily  pre¬ 
vailed  after  the  revival  of  letters,  has  now  conliderably 
abated  x  and  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  reafon,  have  rejefted  thofe  phantoms  which  amufed 
their  imagination  in  a  ftate  of  youth  and  adolefcence.  Er¬ 
rors  and  fables  are  no  longer  reckoned  venerable  becaufe 
they  are  ancient ;  the  traditions  'and  tales  of  former  ages 
are  brought  to  the  teft  of  rational  criticifm ;  and  a  fpirit 
of  philolbphy  has  at  latt  come  to  prefide  over  the  re¬ 
fearches  of  the  inquifitive,  and  the  labours  of  the  learned,- 
It  may  foraetimes  happen,  however,  that  too  great  a’de- 
gree  of  refinement  may  be  introduced,  and  that  authors  may 
pull  down  the  monuments  of  ^tiquity,  in  order  to  ereit  an 
imaginary  iilrufture  of  their  own. 

_  The  objeft  of  the  author  of  thefe  letters  is  to  fhew  the  ex- 
iftence  of  an  anterior  or  primitive  people,  which  he  endea- 
•vours  to  .prove  by  the  monuments  of  their  language  and 
■their,  writing.  This,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
difficult  talk.  When  ftudying  ancient  hiftory  we  remount 
■  to  the  diftance.of  four'  thoufand  years,  we  find  nothing  but 
darknefs.  If  "fome  uncertain  rays  difcover  to  us  inhabited 
regions,  monuments  deftroyed,  and  the  footlleps  of  men; 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  thefe  venerable'  veftiges  of  time 
■flops  us  in  our  career.  It  is  a  promifed  land  which  we  are 
permitted  to  fee  at. a  dillance,  but  which  we  are  never  to 
.enter,  Phyfical  appearances  atteft  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
globe ;  nations  may.  have  perilhed  who  have  no'  longer  a 
name,  and  barbarous  tribes  paffed  over  the  earth  whofe. 
traces  cannot  be  found  ;  but  there  are  no  hillorical  or  lite-. 
rary  monuments  of  any  civilized  nation  that  exilled  prior 

to 
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to  the  Egyptians.  •  Remains  are  difcovered;  In  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,-  of  animals  that  no  longer  exift ;  the  rude  inllru> 
ments  and  weapons  of  barbarians  are  often  traced  by  th<f 
antiquary ;  but  no  monuments  are  found,  either  on  the  fur- 
face  or  in  the  caverns  of  the  earthy  of  enlightened  and  re¬ 
fined  nations,  with  whofe  hiftory  we  are  Unacquainted.  If 
all  the  monuments  and  memorials  of  the  Romans  had  pe- 
rilhed,  the  difcovery  of  the  Herculaneum  would  have  proved 
the  exiftence  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation.  But  no  fimi- 
lar  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  eatth, 
nor  indeed  a  fingle  relifl  of  ingenuity  and  art,  that  we  cannot 
re^r  to  the  otiginal  inventorSi 

Neverthelefs  M.  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etientie  attefnpts  to 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a  primitive  people,  who  taught  all 
others,  fronci  the  monuments  of  their  language  and  of  their 
writing.  “  We  find,”  fays  he,  “  among  the  ancienP  peo- 
“  pie,  two  kinds  of  writing,  the  one  praftifed,  the  othef 
“  forgotten  ;  the  one  adapted  to  civil  intercourfe,  the  other 
«*  confecrated  to  religious  purpofes  ;  the  one -hieroglyphic, 
•*  the  other  alphabetical ;  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the 
**  hieroglyphic  writing,  which  is  the  moft  ancient,  and 
**  for  that  reafon  appropriated  to  religion,,  was  the  manner 
“  of  writing  of  the  primitive  people.  An  immenfe  field  is 
**  now  before  us ;  but,  animated  by  hope,  let  us  remount  to 
**  paft  ages,  and  converfe  with  the  grandfathers  of  the  Ba- 
**  ^lonians  and  the  Chinefe.” 

This  is  fufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  our  author’s  defign; 
and  to  fhew  the  nature  of  the  preofs  he  is  to  adduce  of  his 
primitive  people.  The  ufe  of  hieroglyphics  was  riot  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Egyptians  and  Chinefe  ;  they  were  praftifed'by 
almoft  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  a  certain  flage  of  re¬ 
finement  ;  they  w'ere  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  only 
civilized  nations  of  the  new  world ;  and  are,  indeed,  the 
natural  and  neceflary  fteps  towards  the  formation  of  an  al¬ 
phabet.  After  an  alphabet  was  invented,  they  were  appros- 
priated  to  religion  by  the  EgyptiansjTike  every  other' an¬ 
cient  ufage. 

In  the  courfe*  of  thefe  Letters  our  author  turn^  the  moft 
ancient  hiftories  and  traditions  into  allegories  ;  informs  Us 
that  the  annals  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  formed  a  fyfteift 
of  aftronomy ;  that  the  princes  and  princeffes,  with  whom'  the 
chiefs  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  had  adventures,  were 
ntfuntains  and  rivers  perfbnified  ;  and  that  the  cyclops  and 
giants  were  volcanos  and  earthquakes. 

'  This  method  of  allegorifing  ancient  tales  and  traditions 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  author.  We  recolledf  one  of  thefe 

Oedipeaa 
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Ctedipcan  philoibphers,  who  very  ingenioufly  conjeflured 
that,  by  the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  ancients  meant — the 
circumvolutions  of  a  z;;/ndm/7// 
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Akr.  17.  T*wo  dialogues ;  containing  a  comparatinje  Vie^v  of  ike  Livesi 
CharaSlers^  and  iVri tings,  of  Philip,  the  late  Earl  of  Qhejierfeld,  and 
^  Dr,  Samuel  fohnfon.  Smdl  8vo.  4s.  boards,  Cadell;  Lon« 
don,  1787. 

T,H£  pniiclpal  interlocutors  in  thefe  dialogues  are  a  colonel  and 
an  archdeacon,  both  of  them  men  of  lentiment,  but  both  of 
them  likewife  enthuliafts ;  the  former  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Chef- 
terfield,  and  the  latter  of  Dr.  Johhfon.  The  dialogues  are  condudted 
With  a  moderate  degree  of  ingenuity^  and  contain  foiiie  pertinent  ob- 
feryations.  But,  under  the  oppolite  imprefTions  of  the  dii'putants,  and 
the  mutual  exaggeration  of  panegyric  atid  cenfure,  an  impartial 
reader  mull  frequently  dilTent  from  both  in  the  full  extent  of  theit 
concluflons.  The  author  has  thought  proper  to  terminate  the  difpute 
by  referring  it  to  the  arbitration  of  a  lady  who  bears  a  part  in  the 
dialogues ;  and  her  opinion  being  delivered  in  the  following  extraft^ 
it  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  work  : 

*  You  are  very  good  to  encourage  me  by  fuch  a  quotation ;  but  I 
really  have  not  confidence  enough  to  deliver  any  thing  like  a  fofm^ 
opinion  upon  charafters  of  fuch  eminence,  even  to  you  with  whom  I 
am  fo  familiar.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  (brink  entirely  from 
your  requeft,  which  would,  I  think,  be  very  unfair^  after  the  enter¬ 
tainment  that  1  have  received  from  you  both  ;  and  to  pretend  that  I 
have  formed  to  myfelf  no  notions  concerning  two  authors  whom  you 
know  I  read  very  frequently,  would  be  a  foolilh  fort  of  prudery  in¬ 
deed:  I  (hall  tell  you,  therefore,  very  frankly^  how  I  have  felt  my¬ 
felf  afFedted  by  yOur  refpeftive  favourites.  To  fpeak  of  them  as  itien, 

I  never  felt  in  my  life  the  flighted  wi(h  to  have  been  perfonally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  either;  though  in  reading  many  authors,  and  Acidifoh 
in  particular,  I  have  felt  fuch  a  define.  Johnfon,  I  think,  faid  to 
fome  young  lady,  ••  Mifs,  I  am  a  tame  monfter ;  you  may  flrokc 
me*”  If  he  faid  fo,  for  I  do  not  recollcjtf  where  I  met  with  the  anec¬ 
dote,  1  apprehend  his  expreifion  was  not  perfedUy  true.  He  certainly 
was  not  more  than  half- tamed.  I  do  not  believe  that  !  “could  have  ^ 
^n  induced  to  give  the  fearlefs  pat  of  friendly  familiarity  to  cither 
of  thefe  very  Cppofite  creatures.  1  am-  perfuaded  that  my.  hand 

.  Eko. Rev.  V0I.IX.  Jane  X787.  ^8 
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^ould  have  (hrimk  frcm  Johnfon  as  from  a  hedgehog ;  and  from 
Chcftcrfield,  if  not  as  an  adder  too  venomous  to  be  touched,  yet 
certainly  as  an  cel  too  (lippery  to  be  held.  For,  notwithftanding  my 
brother’s  panegyric  on  the  friendly  qualities  of  his  idol,  I  cannot 
think  that  cither  he  or  the  philofopher  had  a  heart  truly  formed  for 
that  tender  connexion.  They  Teem  to  me  to  have  pofleiTed  an  equal 
degree  of  fclfiftmefs,  though  it  fhewed  itfcif  under  very  different 
fhapes ;  one  was  continually  trying  to  bully,  and  the  other  to  in¬ 
veigle  the  world  into  an  cxclufive  admiration  of  his  barticular  ta¬ 
lents.  The  men  accufe  our  fex  of  being  aAuated  by  a  ipirit  of  rival- 
fiiip  and  mutual  injufiiee  to  each  other  ;  yet  furely  this  is  not  only  as 
vifible  among  themfelves,  but  more  produftive  of  general  difadvan- 
tage.  What  the  archdeacon  obferved  of  Johnfon  and  Garrick,  leads 
sne  to  make  a  fimilar  obfervation  on  Johnfon  and  Cheflerfield.  Had 
thefe  two  men,  of  rare  and  difitrent  talents,  inftead  of  kiddling  into 
m  contemptuous  animofity,  contradled  a  foHd  friendfhip,  on  the  noble 

Sian  of  honouring,  of  enjoying  the  pcrfedlions,  and  corredting  the 
eficiencies  of  each  other,  how  infinitely  might  fueh  condud  have 
contributed  to  the  pleafure,  improvement,  happinefs,  and  lading 
glory  of  both !  But  the  defefts.  in  each  were  too  drong  to  let  him 
derive  all  pofTibk  delight  and  advantage  from  the  faculties  of  the 
Other.  Great  as  they  both  were  in  their  feparate  lines,  I  cannot 
think  that  either  was  truly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  amiable  or  good  ^ 
fori  am  equally  offended  by  truth  that  is  delivered  with  brurality, 
and  by  politenefs  that  is  utterly  infincere  :  I  own  myfelf  as  much  an 
enemy  to  the  fplenetic  malevolence  of  Johnfon,  as  to  the  licentious 
vanity  of  .CheiUrdeld.  Could  they  have  blended  their  better  quali¬ 
ties  ;  COviid  the  gaiety  of  the  wit  have  cured  the  fpleen  of  the  philo¬ 
fopher;  and,  could  the  drong  intelledl  of  Johnfon  have  annihilated 
the  libertinifm  of  Chederfield  ;  each  might  have  been,  what  I  think 
neither  was,  a  truly  accomj^ifhed  and  happy  man ;  and  each  might 
have  been  rendered,  by  fuch  a  procefs,  a  more  perfeft  and  delightful 
writer ;  for,  as  it  is,  though  we  admire  the  wonderful  underdanding 
and  energy  of  mind  dilplayed  by  Johnfon,  though  we  are  charmed 
by  the  wit,  elegance,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  we  find  in 
Chederfield,  yet  it  is  certain  that  each  fails  us  in  the  very  point  where, 
from  his  pariicalar  purfuits,  we  might  naturally  fuppofe  it  mod  fafe  / 
to  take  him  as  a  guide.  The  literary  judgments  of  Johnfon,  and 
the  worldly  admonitions  of  Chederfield,.  appear  to  me  equally  lin- 
found.  The  fird  are,  furely,  not  con&lent  with  truth  and  judice  ; 
and  for  the  latter,  I  am  afraid  no  apologid  can  perfectly  reconcile 
them  to  honedy  and  virtue.  Yet  there  is  fuch  a  mafs  of  real,  though 
diflFcrcnt  excellence,  united  to  the  grofs  failings  of  thofc  two  authors, 
that,  as  a  parent  anxious  10  colledt  every  thing  that  may  render  me 
ufeful  to  my  children,  1  read  them  both  with  equal  eagernefs ;  and  I 
find  much  innocent  indrudlion  in  Chederfield  that  a  mother’s  heart  is 
iixlined  to  adopt.  Let  rigid  moralids  tell  me,  if  they  pleafe,  that  all 
his  parental  merit  is  of  the  womanidi  kind ;  and  that  he  is,  at  bed, 

f  Fine  by  deiedl,  and  delicately  weak.* 
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*  As  to  Johnfoiij  I  have  indeed  many  jarring  ideas  of  his  excellen¬ 
cies  and  defedts ;  yet  I  believe  I  may  give  you  my  notion  of  his  cha« 
radter  comprized  in  a  line,  by  which  Pope  has  defcribed  the  whole 
fpecies.  I  /hall  conclude^  therefore,  by  telling  you  that  he  was«  to 
•sny  apprehenfion, 

*  A  being  darkly  wife>  and  rudely  grcat.l 

However  much  this  lady  may  be  inclined  to  do  jaftice  to  the  par¬ 
ties,  Ihe  feems  to  have  undertaken  a  talk  above  the  reach  of  her  ca¬ 
pacity.  She  takes  too  fuperficial  a  view  of  the  fubjedl  to  form  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion  ;  and  therefore,  very  prudently^  involves  her  fentiments 
in  all  the  oracular  ohfcurity  of  a  Pythian  prieilefs.  But  we  readiljr 
cxcufe  her  ladyfhip  for  not  determining  with  precifion,  cither  on  the 
weaknefsofChefterfield,  or  the  wifdom  ofjohnfoh. 

AxT.  18.  Gcfpel  E Xpert inces  and  Memoirs  of  Gabriel  DaiftfDillei  F,D*Mm 

In  T^'o  Volumes,  lamo.  65.  Bew,  London,  1787. 

Under  the  appearance ‘of  a  novel,  thefe  volumes  prefent  us  with  a 
fevere  fatire  on  the  methodiftical  teachers,  who,  pretending  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary,  call,  and  an  inward  light,  ruih  from  mechanical  and  mer¬ 
cantile  employments,  to  the  holy  office  of  the  miniftry.  The  author 
is  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjed,  pofTe/Tes  no  common  excellence  of 
comic  painting,  and  draws  his  hero,  the  evangelical  hypocrite,  in  na¬ 
tural  and  lively  colpurs.  OabriePs  fermon  on  the  Way  of  a  Man  nvitb 
a  Maidf  will  appear  extravagant  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  mylleries  of  methodifm ;  but  many  fuch  fermons  have  been  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Tabernacle.  *  His  defcant  on  the  beauties  of  Solomon^ t 
Song^  and  the  little  ffter^  is  entirely  in  the  llyle  of  thofe  folemn  hypo¬ 
crites,  w'ho  (ludy  to  refrefh  the  imaginations  of  the  antiquated  fifter- 
hood  by  clothing  obicenity  in  feripture  language,  and  employing  the 
king  of  Ifrael  as  a  fpiritual  pimp.  After  paffing  through  various  de¬ 
grees  of  grace  and  hypocrify,  our  reverend  profligate  at  lad  adopts 
the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  and  pretends  to  make  occaflonal  trips 
to  the  other  world,  and  to  pafs  his  evenings  alternately  with  Abraham 
and  Beelzebub ;  as  if  it  were  poffible  for  him  to  have  feen  the  devil  be¬ 
fore  he  was  dead.  The  progrefs  of  methodifm  at  prefent  is  indeedi 
alarming,  and  ought  to  be  inftrufting.  The  eftablifhed  charafter 
which  fome  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  obtained  for  ig¬ 
norance,  indolence,  and  libertlnifm  ;  their  want  of  zeal  for  the  inte- 
refts  of  religion ;  their  purfuit  of  good  iimngs^  while  they  abhor  good 
lives ;  has  emptied  the  regular  churches,  and  peopled  the'  conven¬ 
ticles  of  fanaticifm.  Were  the  mitre  always  conferred  on  fuch  cha- 
rafters  as  Dr.  Porteous  and  Dr.  Watfon  >  were  the  beft  livings  be¬ 
llowed  on  clergymen  diftinguKhed  by  their  piety  and  learning  i  the 
Church  of  England  would  indeed  be  reformed,  and  might  bid  defi¬ 
ance  to  the  devil  and  the  metbodiils. 
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A  R  T  .*  1 9.  Allan  Titz^Jborne ;  an  htfiorical  TaU.  By  Mifs  Fuller.  1  2  mO; 

2  vols.  6s.  London,  1787. 

This  is  a  work  which  wc  recommend  to  the  admirers  of  chafte  ro¬ 
mance.  The  fair  author  has  prefented  it  to  the  world  under  the  name 
of  an  hiftorical  tale.  l‘hc  ftory  is  founded  upon ‘the  hiftory  of  the 
turbulent  times  of  Henry  the  Third ;  a  reign  rendered  unhappy  by  fac¬ 
tions  and  the  ambition  of  the  barons ;  and  in  which  the  fpirit  of 
cruiadihg  was  the  predominant  palTion.  In  the  attempt  to  deferibe 
the  manners  of  the  times,  Mils  Fuller  difeovers  a  mind  well  (fored 
with  hiftorical  knowledge,  and  with  the  happy  facility  of  reciting  events 
in  language  well  adapted  toherfubjed. 

Iti  perufing  this  hiftory  of  an  Englifh  baron,  the  mind  is  eafily 
called  back  to  the  times  when  the  events  are  fuppofed  to  have  oc¬ 
curred.  The  ftory  is  told  with  fimplicity,  and  the  events  are  fo  com¬ 
bined,  that  we  are  interefted  in  the  developement  of  events  which  are 
delineated  by  a  chafte  pencil.  Our  fair  author  poffeffes  promifing 
qualifications  for  a  novcllift ;  and  ihe  inlifts  the  mind  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  virtue  and  morality. 

% 

Art.  26.  Irnprefs  of  teamen ;  Conf derations  oit  its  Legality  ^  Policy^  and 
Operation,  Applicable  to  the  Motion  intended  to  be  made  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  on  Friday  1  2th  May,  1786,  by  William  Pulieney^  Efq.  8vo. 
t8.6d.  Debrett.  London,  1787. 

The  defign  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  lay  before  the  public,  prior  tO; 
Mr.  Pulteney's  motion,  fome  arguments  in  favour  of  any  means  of 
manning  the  navy  without  recourfe  to  that  opprellive  one  of  impref- 
fing;  and  the  author  has  not  failed  in  his  view.  After  (hewing  its 
implied  illegality y  fupported  by  the  authorities  of  the  ifirft  crown  law¬ 
yers,  that  it  militates  againft  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  and 
againft  the  great  charter  of  liberty,  he  enters  upon  its  impolicy^  and 
points  out  the  confufion  it  may  now  occafion,  fincc  the  declared  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Ireland  and  America ;  for  certainly  neither  of  thofe 
countries  would  fufFer  their  fnbjeds  to  be  impre&d  on,  an  Englifli 
warrant:  and  unlefs  men  carried  about  them  a  certificate  of  their 
birth,  endlefs  muft  be  the  miftakes  and  commotions  it  muft  give  rife 
tOv  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  officer  and  men  in  their  duty,  from 
the  fpirited  refiftance  of  thofe  they  think  proper  to  lay  hold  of. 

.  He  next  proceeds  to  fhew  the  hardjhips  the  imprefl'cd  men  undergo, 
mnd  how  often  their  families  are  deprived  of  their  property  by  this 
rigorous  meafure.  He  tells  us  of  an  inftance  he  once  knew  of  thirteen 
men  of  the  Glatton  Eaft  lhdiaihan,  who  were  imprefled  on  board  a 
king^  (hip  ;  and  though,  prior  to  their  failing,  the  purfer  made  out 
each  man's  account,  and  figned  it,  and  thefe  men  gave  their  former 
officer  fuch  account,  to  receive  it  at  the  India-houfe,  and  give  it  to 
cheir  families ;  yet,  as  they  did  not  deliver  with  fiich  account  letters 
#f  attorney,  it  was  never  paid ;  the  men  either  died,  Were  killed,  of 
never  heard  of ;  and  their  families  fuftained  the  lofs  of  their  weU- 
earned  wages,  to  the  amount  of  near  300K 

The  author  docs  not  give  us  any  plan  to  remedy  this'  evil,  but 
^lls  us  he  haS  one  for  manning  the  nRvy,  without  ex  pence  to  govern¬ 
ment,  injury  to  trade,  or  oppreffioa  upon  individuals  which  will 

exclude 
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fsxlude  the  neceffity  of  a  general  regiller ;  of  railing  the  king’s  pay, 
o  reducing  that  of  the  merchant’s ;  by  a  mode  which  will  not  only 
p  ove  elHcacious  and  produdive  of  advantage  to  the  fea-fervice  in 

feneral,  but  attended  with  other  beneficial  confcquences  to  indivi- 
uals  and  the  community.  We  hope  he  will  favour  the  public  with 
this  plan. 

Art.  21.  Defence  of  the  Police'Bill ;  In  Anfveer  to  a  Charge  deli^vered 
by  W.  Main^‘waring;Efq,  at  the  SeJ/ions  of  the  Peace  held  for  the  County 
of  Middlefex  in  September  1785.  Ref^edfully  fubmitted  to  the  Right 
Hon,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  8vo.  is.  Stockdale.  Lon* 
don,  1787. 

This  is  a  colleflion  of  letters  printed  in  a  newfpaper  fince  Ja¬ 
nuary  lart,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  police-bill  for  the  city  of 
Weftminller,  &c.  which  Mr.  Main  waring,  as  chairman  of  the  felfions, 
endeavoured  to  fhew  was  improper.  They  feem  to  place  the  defeds 
pf  the  prefent  police  ir)  a  proper  view,  and  fhew  that  a  reform  is 
highly  neceffary,  efpecially  in  the  metropolis. 

Art.  22.  thoughts  on  the  farther  Impro^vement  of  Aeroftation^  or  the 
Art-of  travelling  in  the  Atmofphere ;  voith  a  Dejeription  of  a  Machine 
^novj  confiruding  on  different  Principles  from  thoje  hitherto  adopted.  Bf 
the  Inventor  of  the  Machine,  8vo.  2S.  Printed  for  the  Author^ 

King,  New  Broad-Street.  London,  1787. 

We  have  n^ver  feen  the  balloon  now  exhibiting  at  the  Pantheon, 
to  be  drawn  in  the  air  by  eagles,  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Uncles,  but 
we  apprehend  that  to  be  the  machine  here  deferibed,  which  refembles  ^ 
a  fHh,  in  the  center  of  whofe  body  is  a  feat  to  hold  the  aeronaut, 
and  to  be  worked  in  the  air  by  its  tail  and  a  pair  of  oars,  in  imitatioo 
of  fins.  There  is  to  be  no  car  fiifpended  to  it,  but  tfie  perfon  or  per- 
fons  it  carries  are  to  be  fe^ed  in  its  body,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of 
gravity.  If  this  is  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Uncles,  we  prefume  he  has 
dropt  his  idea  of  conveying  it  through  the  air  by  the  fimple  means  of 
oars,  and  has  taken  up  another  pf  drawing  it  by  eagles.  The  author, 
however,  by  no  means  wants  underftanding,  and  feems  to  have  a 
philofophical  turn ;  and  we  are  perfedly  of  his  way  of  thinking,  that, 
if  a  balloon  is  to  be  dire^ed  through  the  atmofphere.  at  the  piealure 
of  the  aeronaut,  it  mull  be  conllrufled  on  a  principle  ver^  different 
from  that  npw  in  ufe. 

M  £  D  I  C  A  Lf  ! 

Art.  23.  Chemical  RefleQiont  relating  to  tie  Nature^  Caufes^  Prevent 
tiouy  and  Cure  of  fame  Difeafes\  in  particular  the  Sea  Scurvy  9  the  Stone 
and  Gravely  the  Gout 9  the  Rheumatifm^  Fevers 9  isfc.  Containing  Ob-- 
fervations  upon  Air  j  upon  conflituent  Principles  ;  and  the  Decompojition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  Sub  fiances  \  voith  a  V ariety  of  occajional  Re- 
marksy  philofophical  and  medical.  7o  vshicb  is  addedy  the  Method  of 
making  JVine  from  the  Juice  of  the  Sugar-Cane*  By  James  Rymer* 
i2mo« ,  2s.  6d.  Evans.  London,  1787. 

Thefe  Rcfledlions  arc,  in  general,  curfory  and  fupcrficial,  though 
tntcrfperfcd  with  fome  pratlical  obfervations.  Mr.  Rymer  dips  not 
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deep'  into  the  Pierian  fpring,  but  he  feems  to  have  a  moderate  thirft 
for  it ;  and  when  he  cannot  eft^blifh  a  propofition^  he  favours  i^s  at 
leafl  with  a  conjedure. 

iVRT.  24.  Ohftm)ationi  on  Medical Ele^ricityi  containing  a  Synopjts  of 
all  the  Dif cafes  in  njcbich  Ele^ricity  has  been  recommended  or  applied 
maitb  Succefs  ;  likenvife  pointing  out  a  nenv  and  more  eficacious  Method  of 
applying  this  Remedy  by  Eledrie  Vibrations ^  By  Francis  Ltrwndes.  8vo« 
]S.6d.  London,  1787. 

That  ele&ricity  is  highly  uferul  in  various  difeafes,  experience  has 
fufficiently  confirmed.  Mr.  Lowndes's  Synopfis  contains  a  general 
account  of  its  application  and  efFefts  in  the  feveral  diforders ;  and 
though  he  is  doubtlefs  intereiled  in  difplaying  the  virtues  of  eleftricity, 
we  cannot  fay  that  he  exaggerates  them. 

Art.  2C.  An  Effay  on  the  Medical  Cbarader^  <witb  aVienv  to  define  it. 

•  7o  njuhicb  is  fsAjoined^  Medical  Commentaries  and  Obfer*uations  adapted 
to  fenseral  Cafes  of  indiffofed  Health.  Small  8 VO.  3s.  Lai^er. 
London,  1787. 

The  nature  and  duties  of  the  medical  charafler  have  been  de- 
fcribed,  by  a  late  eminent  phyfician,  with  a  degree  of  precifion  which 
ought. 10  have  fuperfeded  the  trivial  and  uninterefiing  elTay  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  Information, .  both  ufeful  and  new,  is  not  the  objedl  of  the 
prefent  author.  Under  a  yeil  of  affefted  folemnity  and  abflrufenefs, 
fie  retails  the  precepts,  a  thoufand  times  repeated,  for  the  pfeferva- 
tion  of  health,  intermixed  with  common  remarks  on  medicinal  wa¬ 
ters,  diet,'  and  others  of  the  non-naturals.  A  few  trifling  obfcrva- 
^'ons  on  the  cure  of  the  altbma  and.dropfy ;  in  the  former  of  which 
the  author  advifes  inhaling  the  eflluvia  of  camphor,  benzoin,  and 
fiyVax.  We  believe  there  are  many  patients  in  whom  he  might  find 
the  ufe  of  fuch  a  remedy  to  flimularing,  particularly  in  the  cam  whieh 
^e  fuppofes,  of  pufiula  excoriation  in  the  paflages, 

f 

P  I  V  I  N  1  T  V. 

Art.  26.  A  Collodion  of  all  the  Papers  relating  to  the  Propofal  for 
smiting  the  King's  and  the  Marifchal  Colleges  of  Aberdeen^  nxhich  hdeve 

•  been  publifhed  by  the  Authority  of  the  Colleges. 

At  prefcnt  two  independent  univcrlities,  endowed  with  the  amplefl 
privileges,  are  iituated  at  Aberdeen,  within  a  mile  of  each  other. 
Two  fets  of  profeflbrs  are  employed  in  thefe  univerfities,  in  the  fame 
elements  of  philofophy  and  the  learned  languages,  while  other 
branches  of  fcience  are  taught  by  no  profeflbrs  in  either.  Between 
thefe  neighbouring  univerfities  jealoufics  are  apt  to  arife,  and  a  ri- 
val^ip,  not  of  the  moft  liberal  kind,  has  been  known  to  fubfift,  to 
.the  great  detriment  as  well  as  difgrace  of  learning.  Thefe  reafons 
have  long  given  rife  to  a  wilh  that  both  might  be  united  into  one  re- 
fpcflablc  univerfity,  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  other  univerfities 
of  Scotland.  A  fimilar  junftion  of  the  two  colleges  at  St.  Andrew's, 
,  ^as  been  attended  with  the  mod  beneficial  eiFefls.  Accordingly  in 
the  year  1754  a  plan  of  upion  was  concerted,  with  the  unanimous 
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confent  of  both  focieties ;  but  meeting  with  fome  obflruAIon  at  that 
time,  is  now^  renewed,  and  we  hope  will  be  carried  into  execution* 
If  the  talents  and  abilities  which  exi(^  fcparately  in  the  two  colleges 
were  concentrated  into  one,  it  would  promote  the  interefts  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  give  a  celebrity  to  the  united  univcrfity,  which  the  feparate 
colleges  can  never  acquire.  If  there  were  but  one  ParnafTus,  and 
one  Heliconian  fpring,  the  undivided  mufes  would  fwell  a  bolder  note» 
and  raife  a  fprightlier  drain. 

Art.  27.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter ^  tfc.  By 
Charles  Wells.  Murray.  London,  1787. 

This  fermon  was  delivered  in  the  ffle  of  Thanet,  before  the  pro¬ 
vincial  grand  mader  and  the  provincial  grand  lodge  of  free  mafons  of 
the  county  of  Kent.  The  fubjeft  is  taken  from  Micah  vi,  8,  ••  What 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  judly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  And  it  is  but  doing  judice  to  the 
author  to  fay,  that  his  difcourfe  is  indrudive  and  elegant.  It  was  ptsb« 
lidied  at  the  defire  of  the  audience,  and  merits  the  attention  of  thf 
public. 

Art.  28.  The  Beneft  of  early  InflruSllon  in  Religion  illuftrated  and 
ensincedf  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Thomas's  January  ly?,  1787,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Charity ^ School  in  GrameULane^  SotUij«ioark.  By 
Abraham  Rees ^  D.D.F.R.S.  Svo.  6d.  London,  1787. 

This  Sermon,  which  is  on  the  following  text,  Pfalm  Ixxi.  17,  **  O 
pod!  thou  had  taught  me  from  my  youth,  and  hitherto  have  I'de* 
dared  thy  wondrous  works,*’  is  plain,  pious,  and  pradtical. 

Art.  29.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Right  Honourable  the  Houfe  of 
Lords ^  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Wefiminfier^  on  Monday  Jan.  ^o,  1786, 
being  the  Annins  erf  art  of  King  Charles's  Martyrdom.  By  Richard^  Lord 
Bijhop  0/ Worcefter.  4to.  is.  -Gadell.  London,  1786. 

• 

•  The  preacher  takes  his  text  from  i  Peter  ii.  16,  **  As  free;  and 
hot  ufing  your  liberty  as  a  cloke  of  malicioulnefs,  but  as  the  fervadts 
of  God;”  which,  as  he  rightly  explains  it,  admonidics  both  the 
Jewidi  and  Gentile  converts  to  conduct  themfelves  as  free  men,  in¬ 
deed,  fofaras  they  were,  or  could  honedly  contrive  to  become  free, 
(for  that  their  religion  no  way  difallowed)  ;  but  hot  as  mllufing  the 
liberty  they  had,  or  might  have,  (which  every  principle  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  as  well  as  prudence,  forbade).  As  free,  fays  he,  and  not 
ufing  your  liberty  for  a  cloke  of  malicioufnefs :  as  if  he  had  faid,  Main¬ 
tain  your  juft  liberties ;  yet  fo  as  not  to  gratify  your  malignant  paf- 
fions  under  pretence  of  difchargmg  that  duty.”  The  bilhop,  apply¬ 
ing  this  exhortation  to  the  difadrous  days,  which  the  anniverfary  of 
King  Charles’s  martyrdom  called  upon  his  audience  to  recolleft  and 
|o  lament ;  in  which  the  great  quarrel  was  opened  with  the  cry  of 
religious  liberty,  not  without  reafon,  but  with  an  ill  grace  in  the 
complainants,  who  certainly  would  have  denied  to  'others  what  they 
fo  peremptorily,  fays  the  bidiop,  and  indeed  with  too  much  petu- 
iance^  demanded  for  themfelves.  The  cUims  of  civil  liberty,  he 
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obferves,  which  fprung  up  amid  this  rage  of  religious  parties,  w^re 
^tter  founded ;  were  for  a  time  carried  on  more  foberly;  and  were 
at  iirft  attended  with  better  fuccefs :  but  civil  liberty  degenerated  into 
licentioufnefs,  a  contempt  of  the  confiitution,  the  murder  of  the 
king,  and  the  moft  avowed  tyranny,  which  continued  till  the  re- 
iloratioh. 

The  dangers  arifing  from  the  abufes  of  civil  apd  religious  liberty 
are  explained  in  this  Termon  in  a  manner  clear,  manly,  and  elegant, 
and  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  Biftiop  of  Wbrcefter.  We  cannot  Help 
xjemarking,  however,  how  Aiort,  and  how  cold,  are  all  the  fermons 
preached  now-a  days,  on'  pccafion  of  the  anniverfary  of  King 
Charles's  ipartyrdpm,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  preached  ip  the  times 
to  which  it  refers.  This  remark  is  not  by  any.  means  levelled  agaiaft 
any  indiyidukr  preacher  :  it  is  only  intended  to  Ihew,  that  preachers 
do  not  govern,  but  are  themfelves  governed  by  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  time;,  whether  thefe  are  fober  or  paflionate. 

Art.  JO.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects .  By  the  late  Rev,  Thomas 
4  Fremcklin^  D,  D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  bts  Majefiy^  and  ReSlor  of 
Brafled in  Kent,  Vol.  III.  6s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

'  The  two.firft  volumes  of  fermons  by  this  author  were  mentioned, 
in  a  former  number  of  our  Review  with  a  cohiideraSle  degree  of 
approbation,  are  happy  to  be  informed,  by  an  advertilement, 
that  their  fale  has  been  fo  extenfive  as  to  occalion  a  third  to  be  fent 
'  jntp  the  world.  This  being  publilhed  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
widow  and  family,  humanity  would  no  doubt  contribute,  in  Tome 
degree,  to  render  their  circulation  more  general.  Wh^n  this  gCr 
ncrous  motive,  however,  (hall  ceafe  to  operate,  they  wilLbe  found 
to  contain  an  intrinfic  value  which  willTupport  their  reputation.  The 
praife  which  we '  beftowed  on  the  former  voluipes  is  equally  appli- 
catde  to  the  pfefept.  The  fermons  which  it  contains  are  on  moral 
jfubjedls,  and  written  in  a  fiyle  well  calculated  to  afford  both  pleafure 
and  indrudion. 

As  the  prefent  volumes  did  not  receive  the  finifhing  hand  of  their 
author,  they  are,  in  fopic  rcfpects,  lefs  polilhed  than  he,  perhaps^ 
would  have  allowed  thein  to  appear.  They  fpeak,  however,  to  the 
heart ;  and  when  that  is  the  c^e,  the  judgment  is  difpofed  to  be  lefs 
nice  and  fafUdious. 
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OBSERVATJOKS  ON  NATIONAL  ALLIANCES  AND  A. 

BALANCE  OF  POWER*. 

1- 

■^HE  rudiments  of  architefture,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  cottage ;  and  the  principles  of 
government,  according  to  Ariltotle,  are  to  be  traced  to  pri¬ 
vate  families.  When  any  extraordinary  ambition  appears 
among  individuals,  we  generally  find  a  combination  of 
neighbours  ready  to  refill  the  extravagant  claim,  and  to  air 
fert  their  own  rights.  The  fame  principle  operates  among 
focieties,  whether  rude  or  refined.  Inftinft  teaches  the  mi¬ 
grating  horde,  and  the  lavage  tribe,  the  neceffity  of  felf- 
preferyation ;  alliances  of  neighbouring  tribes  againft  z 
powerful  rival,  are  formed  in  the  Hate  of  nature ;  and,  pre¬ 
vious  to  political  reafpnings  or  fpeculations,  a  fpontaneous 
balance  of  power  is  formed  in  the  woods  and  the  wilderncfs. 
When  the  New  Wprld  was  difcovered,  the  five  nations  of 
Canada  united  at  firft  on  the  principles  of  felf-defence,  had 
gained  an  alcendant  over  one  half  of  North- America.  .  The 
iearlieli  bond  of  union  among  the  Greeks  was  the’  air 
fembly  of  Amphiftyons,  at  firft  an  afTociation  of  neigh¬ 
bours  fof'internal  Security,  and  external  defence;  ^but 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  became  the  common  council 
of  their  celebrated  republics,  and  the  great  mover  of  Grecian 
politics. 

Thefe  ideas,  fuggefted  by  the  inftinfls  of  nature,  have 
been  unfolded  in  hiftory,  and  difplayed  in  the  tranfadlions 
and  wars  of  all  civilized  nations.  Xenophon,  in  his  infii- 
tution  of  Cyrus,  mentions  that,  when  the  Medcs  and  Per- 
iaans  attained  dominion  and  arofe  fo  luftre,  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Afiatic  powers  railed  a  formidable  combination  againA 
them.  In  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  ardour  for  national 
confederacies,  and  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  balance  of 
pow’er,  is  appavjent  to  every  reader,  and  exprefsiy  pointed 
put  to  us  by  the  ancient  hiftorians.  The  alliance  of  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  (who  had  formerly  been  foes),  dur¬ 
ing  the  Perfian  war,  with  the  allillance  of  feme  of  the  in- 
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fenor'ftates,  and  their  Ionian  and  Sicilian  allies,  united  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  preferved  theie  commonwealths  from 
a  confederacy  ot  the  moft  powerful  nations  of  the  eaftern 
and  the  weliern  world,  the  Perfiahs  and  the  Carthagenians, 
who  had  concerted  their  deftrudlion.  From  the  lame  prin-r 
ciple,  according  to  Thucydides  *,  when  the  Athenians  were 
in  the  height  of  profperity,  and  the  plenitude  of  power,  a 
league  was  formed  againft  them  by  the  neighbouring  Hates, 
whjch  produced  the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  humbled  the 
pride  of  Athens.  On  the  decline  of  this  celebrated  re-r 
public,  when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  difputed  for 
liiperiority,  and  fought  dominion,  the  Athenians  and  other 
Hates  threw  themfeTves  into  the  lighter  fcale,  and  endea-: 
voured  to  prelerve  the  balance.  They  fupported  Thebes 
againft  Sparta,  till  Epaminondas  gained  the  celebrated  vic¬ 
tory  of  Leuftra;  after  which,  they  immediately  attached 
themfelves  to  the  intereft  of  the  Spartans,  not  from  gene- 
rofity,  but  from  a  jealouly  of  the  conquerors'.  In  the  ora¬ 
tions  of  Demofthenes  .we  find  this  principle  carried  to  all 
the  refinements  that  ever  were  conceived  by  an  Italian  por 
litician,  or  a  French  theorift.  On  the  firft  rife  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  pow’er,  and  when  Philip  began  to  be  formidable, 
alive  to  the  feelings,  and  awake  to  the  interefts  of  his  counr 
try,  this  orator  lounded  the  alarm  throughout  all  Greece, 
and  at  laft  aftembled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of 
Athens,  which  fought  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Chaer 
ronea,  wben  the  liberties  of  thele  ambitious  and  turbulent 
republics  were  loft  for  ever, 

MOTIVES  OF.  THE  GRECIAN  CONFEDERACIES. 

# 

The  mutual  confederacies  and  national .  wars  of  the 
Greeks  proceeded  from  emulation,  rather  than  from  por 
licy ;  prefent  fuperiority,  rather  than  permanent  dominion, 
feemed  to  be  the  objed  of  the  contending  ftates.  Perhaps  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  rep-ublics  in  general,  as  of  individual  re-: 
publicans,  to  aft  more  from  paffion  than  from  realbn  ;  froin 
principles  of  rivallhip  and  oppolition,  rather  than  from  vievys 
of  policy  and  intereft. 

MAXIMS  OF  MODERN  STATES. 

In  modern  times  political  maxims  have  changed ;  and 
permanency  has  been  introduced  into  the  councils  of  kings, 
and  the  leagues  of  nations.  The  form  of  the  feudal  govern- 
■  ments,  which  arofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  pre¬ 
vented  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  extending  their 
^undaries  by  conqueft  ;  and  from  the  burden  of  vanalage, 
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»nd  the  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia,  long  maintained 
each  ftatc  within  its  proper  domains.  The  elevation  of 
Charles  the' Fifth  to  the  German  empire  is  the  firft  epoch  in 
modern  times,  from  which  we  date  the  eftabliihment  of 
that  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which,  fince  that  period, 
has  prevented  any  one  monarchy  from  becoming  I'ufficicntlr 
powerful  to  give  laws  to  the  reft.  When  the  heir  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  llabella  fucceeded  likewife  to  the  houfes  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Auftria,  fuch  an  extenfive  dominion  devolved  to 
him,  and  fuch  an  addition  of  rank  and  authority,  by  hit 
ele^fion  to  the  empire  and  his  dominions  in  the  New 
World,  as  no  prince  ever  enjoyed  in  Europe  fince  the  times 
of  Charlemagne.  But  the  power  of  the  houie  of  Auftria, 
founded  on  extenfive  but  divided  dominions,  and  their 
riches  derived  chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and  filvcr,  were 
more  likely  to  decay  of  themfelves,  from  internal  defeats, 
than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  which  were  raifed 
againft  them.  Though  the  dominions  of  the  emperor,  com¬ 
prehending  Germany,  Spain,  Sicily,  the  Netherlands,  and 
South  America,  were  then  fo  very  extenfive,  that,  during  the 
plenitude  of  Charles’s  glory,  France  was,  comparatively 
fpcaking,  but  a  very  inferior  power,  yet,  in  half  a  century, 
the  force  of  that  violent'  and  haughty  houfe  was  fhattered, 
its  opulence  was  -  diflipated,  and  its  fplendour  eclipfed. 
Froth  the  moment  of  Charles’s  abdication  the  dominions 
of  the  houie  of  Auftria  began  to  contraft  their  dimenfions, 
and  its  luftre  to  fade;  Philip  fucceeded  not  to  the  throne 
of  the  German  Caefars  ;  and  his  bigotry  loon  excluded  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  from  the  pale  of  his  empire.  A 
new  power  fucceeded  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  pofleffing  all  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  la-, 
touring  under  none  of  its  defetls. 


FRANCE. 


France  is  perhaps  the  only  kingdom  of  Europe  that,  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  feries  of  years,  leems  to  have  purliied  any  uni¬ 
form  fyftem  of  politics  with  refpeil  to  foreign  powers. 
Policy  is  interwoven  with  her  conftitution ;  and,  in  her  in- 
tercourfe  with  other  nations,  ftie  has  never  fuffered  herfelf 
to  be  bialTed  by  any  other  motives  than  thole  of  national 
greatnefs  or  national  advantage.  During  her  long  and 
bloody  wars  wdth  England  fhe  engaged  Scotland  in  her  in- 
tcrells,  a  neighbour  and  a  rival  of  her  formidable  foe,  who, 
by  invading  the  Englifh  frontiers,  made  a  divifion  of  their 
forces,  and  weakened  their  power.  Francis  the  Firft,  dif- 
^nguifhed  for  his  private  virtues  and  perfonal  honour,  ex*- 
-  "i  hibits 
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blblts  a  fpccimen  of  the  national  character.  After  he  had 
broke  his  parole  with  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  whole 
prifoncr  of  war  he  certainly  was,  he  afterwards  fupported 
the  rebel  Lutheran  liibjefts  of  this  very  emperor  againft 
their  fovercign,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  exe-^ 
puting  fuch  of  his  unfortunate  lubjefts  as  had  embraced  the 
fame  religion.  He  pufhed  his  policy  even  farther,  and 
leagued  himfelf  with  the  Sultan  Soliman,  who  was  to  in- 
yade  Italy,  the  feat  of  that  religion  he  was  fo  zealous  in  de¬ 
fending  at  home.  When  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  France  encouraged  the 
covenanters,  and  fupplied  them  wdth  money  and  arms; 
when  Charles  the  Firft  was  brought  to  the  fcafFold  by  that 
rebellion  which  Ihe  had  foflered,  fhe  received  into  her  bo- 
fom  and  her  protedlion  the  defeendants  of  the  royal  martyr. 
In  a  following  reign,  while  fhe  gratified  Charles  the*  Second 
with  a  j>enfion  and  a  miftrefs,  fhe  revvarded  with  pecuniary 
favours  thofe  equivocal  patriots  who  made  the  crown 
totter  on  his  head.  In  fhort,  our  new  commercial  ally  has 
attained  to  fuch  refinement  in  pplitifcs,  as  to  negleft  or  de- 
fpife  the  diftates  of  religion,  the  c^lls  of  friendfhip,  or  the 
ties  of  confanguinity,  whenever  they  have  thwarted  her 
ambitious  views.  Availing  herfelf  of  every  favourable  cir- 
cumftance,  fince  the  fall  of  the  Spanifh  powder,  flie  expelled 
the  Englifh  from  the  continent,  tore  from  them  every  re¬ 
mains  of  their  ancient  Norman  poffeffions,  and  railed  herfelf 
to  that  pinnacle  of  power  under  Lewds  the  Fourteenth, 
which  fpread  an  alarm  over  the  continent,  and  threatened 
univerfal  monarchy  in  Europe.  A  combination  of  favour¬ 
able  circumfiances ;  a  heroic  king  of  England ;  a  modern 
Hannibal,  w^hohad  fwwn  eternal  enmity  to  France*;  a  ge¬ 
neral  equally  expert  in  the  council  and  the  field,  in  policy 
and  armsf;  turned  at  laft  the  doubtful  fcale  of  empire,  aad 
gave  a  decifive  blow  to  the  dominion  of  France. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  difafters  ^nd  dife^ace 
which  attended  his  arms,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  luffir 
cient  addrefs  before  he  clofed  the  pareer  of  his  ambition, 
to  remove  the  Pyrenees  J  froni  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
to  fix  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  his  grandfon.  An 
ancient  and  brave  enemy  having  become  an  ally  and  a  friend, 
France,  fecure  on  the  continent;  was  at  lelfure  to  extend 
her  poffeffions  and  confequence  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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The*  fiadnces  of  the  kingdom,  however,  had  been  exhaufted, 
and  its  nerves  fo  much  ftrained  by  preternatural  exertions 
during  the  ambitious  and  fplendid  reign  of  Lewis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  that  a  long  repofe  was  requifite  to  fill  her  empty 
treafury,  and  recruit  her  wafted  ftrengthi  But  after  the  dc- 
preflion  of  half  a  century,  when  England,  in  the  vigour  of 
her  renovated  conftitutiqn,' was  conlidered  at  the  head  of 
continental  politics,  and  held  the  balance  of  Europe,  France, 
has  found  means  to  rife  from  her  ftatc  of  degradation,  to  re- 
afTume  her  ancient  power  and  fplendour,  and  to  hold  a  more 
important  ftation  in  the  political  fyltem  than  flie  enjoyed  un-^ 
def  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  FRANCE. 

^Qur  new  commercial  ally  polTefles  natural,  accidental,  and 
political  advantages  which  equally  contribute  to  raife  her  to 
preeminence,  and  give  her  an  aicendant  among  the  European 
ftates.  Scattered  and  divided  dominions,  however  extenfive, 
are  never  fo  powerful  a^thofe  which  are  compaft  and  con- 
tiguousi  A  fmall  ftate^  that  can  concentrate  its  forces  and’ 
avail  itfelf  of  all  its  ttrength,  wilt  always  gain  advantages 
over  a  greater  one  whofe  territories  are  widely  fcattered,  and 
whofe  inhabitants,  from  difference  of  language,  manners, 
and  laws,  have  no  common  bond  of  union.  Hence  the  ex- 
tenfive  but  divided  empires  of  the  Eaft  have  often  yielded  to 
an  inferior  power;  and  their  numerous  but  irregular  armies 
been  defeated  by  the  fteady._uniGn  and  difeiplined  valour  of 
a  handful  of  Europeans.  The  fea  has  fixed  the  boundaries 
of  France  to  the  north,  weft/  and  fouth ;  the  Fyrenean 
mountains  feparate  her  from  Spain  ;  and  the  Alps  from  ItalyJ 
Thus  cbnnefted  and  contiguous,  like  a  human  body  of  re¬ 
gular  but  moderate  dimenfions,  fhe  is  poffeffed  of  more  ac¬ 
tual  ftrength  than  a  gigantic  but  unwieldy  ftrufture.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  form  of  government,  which  is  abfolute  mo¬ 
narchy,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  aggrandizement  of  ftates. 
Without  any  controul  on  his  councils,  without  any  internal 
obftacles  to  his  ambition,  the  fovereign  can  employ  the 
ftrength  of  his  kingdom  in  anydireftion,aBd  unite  the  talents 
and  exertions  of  all  his  lUbjeds  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate* 

THE  SALIQUE  LAW. 

»  .  , 

The  Salique  Law  forwards  the  progrefs  of  France  to  do- 
tninion,  and  may  one  day  unite  in  the  tamily  of  Lewis  all 
the  feeptres  in  Europe.  The  progrels  of  this  Jaw,  which 
originated  among  the  barbarians,  has  hot  been  e.^<)Iained  by 
lawyers  or  politicians.  But  its  influence  in  accelerating  the 
'  .  •  '  progrefs 
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progriefs  o^  France  to  national  greatnefs  and  extended  do- 
vninion«  is  certain  and  vifible.  By  the  operation  oF  this  law, 
no  foreign  prince  can  fucceed  to  the  French  crown  ;  while 
that  kingdom  is  ever  vigilant  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  laws  of 
other  nations  refpedling  defcents.  Accordingly  it  is  far  from 
being  impollible  that  their  alliances  with  foreign  powers  may, 
at  a  diftaiit  period,  make  the  houfc  of  Bourbon  heirs  to  all 
the  Croivns  in  Europe  !  When  weconfider  that,  by  this  means, 
they  have  already  acquired  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Na¬ 
ples,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Burgundy,  we  may  tremble 
for  the  unforefecn  and  unknown  confequences.  If  the 
dauphin  of  France,  hufband  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  had 
enjoyed  longer  life,  Scotland  would  in  this  manner  have  been 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  What  fimilar  acceflions 
may  be  made  to  their  dominions  by  matrimonial  alliances,  is 
hid  in  the  darknefs  of  futurity.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Ihe 
muft  always  gain,  and  can  never  lofe, 

.  HER  POLICY. 

That  fplrit  of  policy  and  intrigue,  which  is  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  national  charafter,  operates  by  a  flow -but  cer¬ 
tain  progrefs  to  the  elevation  of  France,  and  the  exteniion  of 
her  power.  While  the  Englifh,  by  their'  infolence,  their 
haughtinefs,  their  prediledtion  for  their  ovvn  cufloms,  and 
avertion  to  the  manners  of  others,  give  difguft  to  all  foreign 
nations,  the  French,  by  their  fpirit  of  accommodation,  their 
inlinuation,  and  addrefs,  are  conlfantly  increafing  their  po¬ 
litical  connexions,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  their  allies. 
By  artifice  or^  bribery  they  can  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  every 
cabinet :  by  the  influence  of  tafte  and  fafhion  they  give  the 
ton  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  Their  language  has  become 
univerfal ;  and  their  literature  and  arts  prevail  in  the  northern 
as  well  as  the  fbuthern  parts  of  Europe.  Under  the  infinu- 
ating  pretence  of  introducing  elegance  and  refinement,  they 
propogate  infenfibly  the  influence  of  their  government,  pre¬ 
pare  the  nations  for  their  yoke,  and  fubdue  their  minds  to 
their  dominion.  While  the  prejudices  of  the  many  are  re¬ 
moved,  or  converted  to  their  fide,  they  employ  effedlual  ar¬ 
guments  to  influence  the  few.  Thofe  treaf’ures  which  in 
England  are  expended  in  parliamentary  eledtions  at  home, 
are  employed  in  France  to  increafe  political  influence  abroad. 
Gallic  gold  is  diftributed  through  the  continent  with  a  libe¬ 
ral  hand ;  the  King  of  France  has  penfioners  in  moft  of  the 
republics  as  well-as  monarchies  of  Europe ;  and  the  invifible 
power  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  by  this  corrupt  influence,  is 
extenfive  and  formidable.  It  is  diflicult  and  tedious  to  reca¬ 
pitulate  the  feveral  powers,  both  of  Europ'e  ‘  and  Afia  that 
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France  has  had  the  addrefs,  by  different  means  and  at  diffe¬ 
rent  periods,  to  attach  to  her  interelt,  and  to  conneil  togc- 
ther  in  a  chain  of  political  alliances.  She  has  forged  the 
links  with  To  much  dexterity,  and. joined  them  with  fo  much 
addrels,  that  the  different  dates  thus  conneded  arc  ignorant 
of  the  artifice  by  which  they  have  been  brought  to  be  lubfi- 
diary  to  the  interelh  of  a  foreign  power,  while  they  fought 
only  to  fupport  their  own;  VVhatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  of  the  mifcellaneous  union,  projeded  on  one  fide,  and 
perhaps  overlooked  on  the  other,  the  fad  is  certain  that  a 
real  confederacy,  from  the  principal  European  ftates,  centers 
from  eve.  y  diredion  in  France  ;  and  that  foe  can  at  pleafurc 
put  in  motion  the  forces  and  the  policy  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  to  aggrandize  or  extend  the-boundariesof  her  empire* 


ROYAL  BOROUGHS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


'  According  to  the  ancient  conftitutlon  of  the  royal  boroughs 
of  Scotland,  the  magiftrates  and  town-council  were  elected, 
Annually,  by  the  free  fuffrages  of  the  burgeffes,  otherwilc 
called  the  honejt  men  of  the  borough.  It  was  loon  dilcovered, 
that  communities,  originally  deftined  for  commercial  pur-< 
pofes,  might  be  converted  into  inftrumentsof  political  power* 
As  a  numerous  body  of  men,  in  full  poffelfion  of  liberty,  were 
not  likely,  on  every  occafion,  to  obey  implicitly  the  voice  of 
a  mafter,  it  naturally  occurred  that  a  few  foould  be  leleded, 
to  whom  the  whole  authority  in  each  borough  was  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  committed.  Upon  thefe  principles  an  sdwas  paffed  in 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  1496  touching  the  eledion  of 
officers  in  boroughs^  This-ftatute  defiroyed,  at  one  blow,  the 
ancient  and  free  conftitutlon  of  the  royal  boroughs.  It  enad- 
ed,  that  no  officer  or  council  fiiould  continue  longer  than  a 
year  j  ^  that  the  old  council  foould  chule  the  new ;  and  that 
the  new  and  old  council,  together  with  the  deacons  of  the 
crafts,  foould  annually  chufe  all  officers  pertaining  to  the 
town.  By  the  operation  of  this  arbitrary  ftatute,  the  ancient 
conftitution  of  the  boroughs  was  overturned,  and  fyftems  of 
gpvernment  eftablifoed,  which  enabled  men  once  in  power 
to  retain  it  for  ever,  by  repeated  re-eledions  of  theralelves, 
or  their  friends  and  dependents.  Thus  modelled,  the  Scottifh 
boroughs  came  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  nobles,  and 
became  engines  of  the  ariftocratical  power* 

'  When  the  family  of  Stuart  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  fame  abfolutc  authority  over  the  boroughs  of  Scot-* 
land,  which  had  formerly  been  held  by  the  nobles,  was  feized 
on*  by  the  crown,  and  was  exercifed  in  the  *  n: oft  illegal  and 
arbitrary  manner.  Accordingly  one  of  the  grievances  fpe- 
cialJy  mentioned  in  the  claim  of  rights,  prefen  ted  by  the  eftates 
"  of 
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©*f  Scotland  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  was,  the 
verting,  by  the  abdicated  family,  the  right  of  the  royal  bo-* 
**  roughs,  the  third  eftate  of  parliament,  impofing  upon  them 
not  only  magiUrates,  but  alfo  the  town-council  and  clerks, 
contrary  to  their  liberties  and  ex prefs  charters.’’ 

From  this  Ihort  hiftorical  deduftion  it  appears,  that  the 
conftitution  of  the  Scotti/li  boroughs  ivas  anciently  free ;  that 
their  liberty  was  invaded  and  deftrdycd  by  an  arbitrary  ftatute 
in  the  year  1469;  that  from  that  period  to  the  acceffion  of 
James  the  Sixth  to  the  cfown  of  England,  the  ariftocfacy  of 
Scotland  held  the  boroughs  in  bondage;  that,  from  the  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  revolution,  the  liberty  of  the  boroughs  wa5 
trampled  upon  by  the  abfolute  power  of  the  crown ;  and  that 
it  was  one  great  objeft  of  the  claim  of  rights  to  redrefs  the 
grievances,  and  reftore  the  freedom  of  the  boroughs. 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  other  ob- 
jfefts  which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  nation,  the 
grievances  of  the  boroughs  were  entirely  overlc^ked,  and  the 
i£l  1469  rerriained  unaltered  and  unrepealed.  By  theft  means, 
after  the  revolution,  there  fucceeded  to  tHe  unconftitutional 
authority  of  the  nobles,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  a 
new  fpecies  of  government  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scot^ 
land;  this  was  the  perpetual  power  of  parties,  or,  as  they  are 
properly  called,  of  men  in  boroughs,  who,  having  once 

obtained  polTeflion  of  the  offices  of  trult  and  authority,  have, 
been  enabled  to  retain  them  during  their  lives ;  and  to  entail 
the  fame,  like  private  eftates,  in  their  families ;  employing, 
as  the  inftruments  of  their  power,  their  relations,  connexions, 
and  dependents  :  and  this  fpecies  of  borough-government  has 

?ircvailed  in  Scotland  ftom  the  revolution  down  to  the  pre- 
ent  day. 

Two  objefts  are  clainied  by  the  Scotfifh  boroughs  in  the 
bill  of  reform  which  is  prbpoled  to  the  legiflature  :  i.  The 
reftoration  of  their  ancient  and  inherent  rights  of  electing  the 
magiftrates  and  town-council,  the  adminiltrators  of  the  com¬ 
mon  property,  and  other  aflairs  of  the  boroughs,  of  which 
they  form  the  moft ,  confiderable  and  effential  part.  2.  A 
power  of  review  and  control  placed  fdmewhere,  to  infpeft  the 
council-books,  and  call  the  magillrates  to  account  for  theftx- 
penditure  of  the  public  property  and  revenues.  /J", 
priety  and  expediency  of  theft  requifitions 
form  the  fubjedl  of  another  fpeculation. 


